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Perspective on This Issue 


Turn to page 34 
for ' Sea of Galilee 
Museum Opens Its 
Doors/' Jerusalem 
Perspective is priv- 
ileged to be the 
first to announce 
the opening of Beif 
Ha-Ogaium (House 
of Hie Anchors); a 
museum dedicated 
to ancient fishing on 
the Sea of Galilee. 
Publishing in Israel 
often allows us to 
be first in reporting 
significant events in 
fields that relate to 
the life and words 
of Jesus* 


n, 

i f f ancient Jewish writings extant today, 
parables are prominent only in rabbinic 
literature. Parables, however, play an impor- 
tant role in the Leaching of Jesus, too. Approx- 
i ma Lely one- third of Jesus’ words preserved in 
the Synoptic Gospels are in parables, Jesus 
was keenly aware of the effectiveness of para- 
bles for communicating his. message. In ‘The 
Power of Parables,” p. ID, Joseph Frankovie 
helps us appreciate the art of parabletelKng 
and the reasons for the magnetic charm of 
parables. 

Frankovic is a student at The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America* where he is pur- 
suing a PhD. in Midrash 
under the direction of 
Professor Burt Vi sot sky, 
A regular contributor to 

Jerusalem perspec- 
tive, Frankovic has 
worked closely with 
Jerusalem School mem- 
bers Robert Lindsey and 
Brad Young.. Currently, 
he and his wife Janet reside in Jerusalem where 
he is a visiting research student at the Hebrew 
University. 

m When teaching, Jesus referred to things 
which were familiar to his audience. Since 
many of his listeners were farmers, it was only 
natural that Jesus used agricultural images — 
sheep, goats, oxen, sowers, vinedressers, fields, 
vineyards, plows, and various good plants 
i wheat, grapes, figs i and bad plants Hares, 
thorns, thistles). Jesus employed these images 
repeatedly in his teaching, In one place, he 
gave a warning about false prophets, probably 
referring to insincere disciples, in which he 
contrasted figs and grapes with thorns and 
thistles (Mt. 7: 1(5; Lk. 6:44}. In “Beating the 
(Thorny i Bushes,” p. 16, Gloria Suess 
attempts to identify the plants contrasted with 
figs and grapes in Jesus’ saying. 


1 jiving in Israel inspired Suess to start pho- 
tographing its plants. Started in 1987, her slide 
collection of Israeli flora numbers well over 
1500 and is still grow- 
ing. Now retired. Sue as 
is concentrating on bib- 
lical flora, aided by a life- 
time of Bible study and 
teaching fine arts. Her 
first article in this series 
on Gospel flora, “Lilies 
of the Field.” appeared 
in the last issue of 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE (No. 46 & 47, Sep- 
tember— December 1994. pp. 18—23', 

Lii The Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research is an unprecedented collaboration. 
This is perhaps the first Lime in history that a 
group of Jewish and Christian scholars have 
Formally united to better understand the his- 
torical Jesus through study of the Synoptic 
Gospels, In “Why I Am a Member of the 
Jerusalem School, 1 ' p. 22, Hal vor Running 
explains his reasons for casting his lot with the 
Jerusalem School. Speaking from a Christian 
point of view, he describes the unique compo- 
sition of the School and touches upon the the- 
ological implications of its work. 

Although bora in China, Ron rung grew up in 
Chicago where he began 
his education. Later, he 
was a Ful bright scholar 
at the Ruprecht Karl 
Universital , Heidelberg, 
Germany, and a post- 
graduate student in 
Israel where he met his 
wife, Mirja. After com- 
pleting an M.A. at Yale 
University and Leaching in a Lutheran college 
in the United States, he and Mirja returned to 
Israel where they have reared four children, 
Hanning, an officially licensed Israeli tour 
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guide, is completing his Ph.D, at the Hebrew 
University under the direction of Professor 
David Flusser. Both Runnings fare founding 
members of the Jerusalem School, 

P A Large wedding in ihe Galilean town of 
{’ana was the occasion for a famous miracle 
performed by Jesus — the changing of water to 
wine 'John When s he supply of wine 

ran out during the wedding celebrations* Jesus 
had the servants dll six stone water jars (each 
holding about, twenty to thirty gallons ’> to the 
brim. Not only did Jesus chan go the water to 
wine, but he changed it into choice wine — the 
quality was so good that iL caused a bit uf fric- 
tion between the banquet-master and the bride- 
groom. Nineteen hundred years later large 
stone jars were uncovered in the Jewish Quar- 
ter excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem. In 
“Six Stone Water Jars," p, 30, Runny Reich 
uses the story in John’s Gos pel to explain the 
function of these recently uncovered artifacts 
which proved to be a startling illustration of a 
detail in the Wedding at Cana story. 

Historical sources and archaeological remains 
must be studied togeth- 
er. Archaeologists cannot 
ignore the historical 
sources, nor can histori- 
ans ignore archaeologi- 
cal finds. Reich's article 
illustrates the impor- 
tance for New Tbstament 
scholars La be aware of 
the latest archaeological 
discoveries made in the land of Israel in order 
to interpret properly the texts they read. 

From 1969 to 1978 Reich was a member of 
the archaeological team that excavated the 
Jewish Quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City. Since 
1978 he has worked for the Israel Antiquities 
Authority as field archaeologist anil director 
of documentation. Since 1989 Reich has direct- 
ed the excavations in the M&millah neighbor- 
hood, near Jaffa GaLu in Jcmsulem. He recei ved 
his Ph.D. from the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem for his dissertation on mi bract (rit- 
ual immersion baths). m 


T 

j F-RU SALEM PERSPECTIVE was 
launched in 1987. For its first twenty 
• - issues, JP was a monthly publica- 
tion in newsletter format. In 1989 JP 
became a bimonthly journal of sixteen 
pages, and by December 1994, twenty - 
seven bimonthly issues had been, pro- 
duced. With this issue. -JP becomes a 
forty- page quarterly magazine. The new, 
expanded format will allow us to com- 
municate more effectively the most recent 
discoveries pertaining to the life and 
words of Jesus, Not every discovery is a 
textual discovery, Some discoveries, 
archaeological finds, lor instance, can best 
be communicated visually. Even many 
important concepts in the Gospels are 
best communicated with a picture or an 
illustration. We publish JP in Israel, and 
want to take maximum advantage of our 
location to bring you photographs of the 
county’s topography, arch a co] ogical sites, 
and rich museum collections of biblical 
artifacts. 

JP will now come to you every three 
months, however, you will receive 160 
pages jaeryear ins Lead of 96. Though the 
magazine w r ill have more pages (and more 
colon, its subscription price will not 
change. Moreover, we now offer -JP to new 
subscribers at half price! How can we 
afford to do this? We cannot without an 
increase in subscribers. Therefore, we 
appeal to you to share JP with your 
friends hv giving gift subscriptions. With 
your support, JP will continue to grow. 

xsisl<L "SaaAsy^ 
Editor 
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Exploring the Jewish Background 
to the Life and Words of Jesus 
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■ The Power of Parables Joseph r™i*oui* 10 


What ia the magnetism that Jesus' parables possess? They still delight and captivate audi- 
ences the way they did when they were first told. Rabbinic parables can help ns to better 
appreciate Jesus' parables, and Lhe three rabbinic parables presented in this article provide a 
window on the world of ancient Scripture interpretation of which Jesus was so much a parL. 


E Beating the (Thorny) Bushes Gloria E.M, Sue# # 16 


Departments 

2 Perspective on This Issue 

6 feeders' Perspective 

29 Jerusalem School 
Affilioles 

39 Irrerncliand Synoptic 
Soaefy 


The biblical prophets speak frequently about thorn & and thistles, so it is not surprising that 
we find references to these troublesome plants in the teaching of Jesus. In Ins famous saying 
that begins, "‘You will know them by their fruits* (Mt. 7:16: Lk. 6:44), Jesus mentions thorns 
and thistles along with grapes and figs. Though there are some twenty words in the Hebrew 
Scriptures [hat designate spiny plants. English versions of the Bible translate using general 
terms such as thistle, thorn and brambles. What is the true identity of the thorny plants to 
which Jesus refers? 


39 The Jerusalem School 
39 Glossary 
39 Tronsliienalian Key 


■ Why I Am a Member of the Jerusalem School 22 

Hntuor Hanning 

What motivates Jewish scholars to join Christian scholars in searching for the historical 
Jesus within Lhe Synoptic Gospels? In this first-person essay, a Christian member of the 
Jerusalem School describes Lhe role and contribution of the School's Jewish members and 
some of their reasons Ibr interest in the Gospels. 


Six Stone Water Jars Runny Reich 30 


In 1969 large stone containers were unearthed inside the '’Burnt House” in the Jewish 
Quarter excavations of Jerusalem’s Old City. “What were these vessels used for?” the archae- 
ologists asked. The Gospel of John provided the answer. 


IS Sea of Galilee Museum Opens Its Doors 34 


A new museum in the Galilee is welcoming it? first visitors. Devoted entirely to the Sea of 
Galilee— its history, its ancient fishing industry and its fishermen, including those, such as 
Jesus’ disciples, who fished its waters in the first century — the new museum offers Christians 
a fascinating glimpse of gospel realia. 
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■ Gentilization of Scripture 

Shalom! I am writing to you to ask you to send 
me JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE for one year at the 
special rate, as mentioned in Proph ecy Today. I 
have previously helped purchase your magazine 
for my brother-in-law ia birthday present) and, 
as yet, he bap not even allowed me to take one 
away to read. It must be good! 

1 praise God that He has raised you to remove 
the Gemilizalion 'both Greek and Romani of the 
Scriptures, and to help us goyim [Hebrew Ibr 
“Gen tiles” Ed. I to fully comprehend the very 
essence of the life He gave us. 


S.H.C, Hamilton 
London, England 


Having recently become interested in seeking 
the roots of the Jewish Messiah, it has been a great 
blessing to us after being Christian believers for 
over thirty years to find that there is so much more 
than we have so far learned in looking at the Word 
of God from a Gentile point of view; 

We do trust the Lord will continue to guide 
you in revealing the Lord to those of the Gentile 
believers who probably, like ourselves, have 
missed out on so much. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Hilton 
Wigan, Lancs,, England 


■ Searching for a 
“Reconstructed* Bible 

The unquestionable misinterpretations of the 
Synoptic Gospels leave me wandering if there is 
any complete Bible that offers the correct trans- 
lation of these Gospels from Hebrew. f know of 
none. If there are versions of the Bible that offer 
correct translations of only specific books, what are 
they? By piecing them together. I may have a 


proper translation, 1 hope you can help me in my 
search for a “reconstructed” Bible, Unfortunate- 
ly, I do not know Hebrew or Greek, so the possi- 
bility of train, slat i ng biblical texts myself does not 
exist. 


Anthony L, Abraham ill 
Oak Harbor, Washington 
U-S,A- 


In the July /August 1989 issue of JF. pp. 3—4, 
there teas an article entitled, “ Which Bible Trans- 
lation?” by Dr. Hay Pritz of the Bible Society in 
Israel. hi the same issue fp. 2h we published a 
lengthy response to a query simitar to yours. We 
have published Hebrew reconstructions of por- 
tions of the Creek text of the Gospels fsee pp. 3-31 
m (he May-August 1993 issue, and pp. 23—45 in 
the Jantiary-June 1994 issue). - Ed. 


■ What’s Wrong with John 21:7? 


There seems to be a problem walk John 21:7, 
“When Simon Peter heard that it was the Lord, he 
girt his cloak around him [for he was naked ) and 
cast himself into the sea.” Firstly, the text stales 
that Peter was naked. Our pastor says that good 
Jews in that time never went fully naked. That 
was one objection they had to the Greek games. 1 1 
always assumed that John 21:7 meant that Peter 
3*ad stripped for work down to a loincloth of some 
sort.) Secondly if you are going to jump out of a 
boat into the water, to swim or even wade ashore, 
you don’t put on clothes, you take them off! 

If you or anyone there can shed any light on 
this in terms of the customs of the times, or the 
probable original wording, it will settle some argu- 
ments on this end. 


Mrs. Mary Ft. Corse 
Hinesburg. Vermont 

as. a. 
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Mendel Nun responds; 

Thank you far you r letter ami your questions 
about apparent problems hi the text of John 21, 
I think you are right. There do seem to be tin re- 
solvable inconsistencies in Johns version of the 
Miraculous Draught. On pages 41— 1 4 of my The 
Sea of Galilee and lit Fishermen in the New 
Testament (Kibbutz Ein Gev: Kinnereth Sailing 
Co.. 1 989 ) . 1 pointed out these and other incon- 
sistencies. One should note the Roman mosaic 
found in North Africa t shown below J that 
depicts a naked fisherman standing in a boat 
with a cast- net draped over his arm. However, 
in ancient times a Jewish fisherman on the Sea 
of Galilee usually went naked a n ly at night 
when fishing with a cast -net. The cast -net fisher- 
man repeatedly had to dive under the water to 
retrieve his net and the fish in it. Out of modesty 
a Jewish fisherman wouldn't likely appear 
naked on the shore during the day. Since Peter 
n os going ashore, he probably pul on his clothes 
out of modesty. 

ti appears That many of the textual difficul- 
ties in John's gospel tire the result of his empha- 
sis on the philosophical religious mes sage 
rather than on historical and technical details. 


and concluding with Matthew 13:24-30 and 
13:1 7-50 as the twin parables, should be closely 
associated with the delivery of the marching 
orders. 

Bob Mass 
Dayton. Ohio, U.S.A. 

■ Pickled Sardine Exports 

1 enjoyed reading Mage n Broth i's article, 'The 
Wealth of Herod the Great" (JP 37 [Man/Apr. 
13321, 3-Gh however, Bros hi (ailed to mention 
one very important product exported from the 
land of Israel, Pick ted fish from the Sea of Galilee, 
mainly sardines, should have been included in 
his list of export items. According to Strabo, a 
first-century Roman geographer and historian, 
“at the place called Tancheai the lake supplies 
excellent fish for pickling n (Getigraphica XVI, 
2:45). Apparently, the town of Magdala (called in 
Gs-cek Taricheai . meaning, the place where fish 
arc salted i on the west coast of the Rea of Galilee 
was the center of a large sardine pickling indus- 
try. Much of the industry's output was consumed 
locally, but a considerable amount was exported 
abroad, 


1 Mendel Nun 

I RCSuCf Attempts Contextual Kibbutz Ein Gev, Israel 

Reconstruction 


I’ve been searching out passages such as E.uke 
9:1-6, Luke 10:1—12 and Matthew 9:37-10:16 
that could be lagged “Jesus' Marching Orders." 
Matthew 5:43—48 has always presented problems. 
If Brad Young is correct in suggesting that the 
parable of the Unjust Steward in Luke 16: 1 -9 is 
part of Jesus' polemic against the Essenes {or 
whoever dwelt at Quinian), then 1 think Matthew- 
5:41-3-45 could be read alter Uir possibly before i 
Luke 16:1-9. Note that there is a contrast made 
between Jesus' exhortation Ed be sons of your 
heavenly Father who is perfect and makes His 
sun shine on both the righteous and unrighteous 
and the Essenes' snobbish claims to lie the salts of 
light who are at war with the sons of darkness. 
Surely an attitude like that would not agree with 
the marching orders given to the twelve or to the 
seventy, 

f believe it w-as needful for the disciples to 
understand that some would hear the message 
of the Kingdom gladly, and others would resist. 
Consequently, the Context suggested by Robert 
Lindsey (JP 41 I Nov, /Dec, 19931, 8, context 11), 
starting with Luke 9:51-56 as the incident, 
continuing with Luke 12:49—53 as the teaching. 


Mascn Rroslii responds: Naked fisherman an 

loincloth ?.) with cast-net 

,, , draped over his right 

Th e omission of pickled fish in my discussion of Qrm iff typica i ready 

exports was intentional- 1 do not believe that pick- p 0 Pfj 0 n. Detail from a 
led fish from the Sea of Galilee were a significant p om an inatiuic found at 
export for the country. Generally, in this period. Hadruniefum (modern 
more goods were imported than were exported. Sousse in Tunisia), 
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■ Depressed by the Situation 
of Jewish Women 

After reeding Marvin Wilson’s “Jewish Laws of 
Purity in Jesus' Day” 6JP 37 | Mar. /Apr- 1092], 11, 
17 1, 1 must admit to finding the reality of the sit- 
uation of women I e.g., anyone touching anything 
she sits on during menstruation, to be also unclean 1 
depressing- How did women express their spiri- 
tuality? Did they have any power? Mary was a 
woman, God loved and used her. 

Mrs. C. M. Didsbury 
Uphill, Weston- Super-Mara, Avon. England 

Ghana Safrai responds: 

In discussing Jewish regulations of ritual puri- 
ty, one should not forget that I his system of laws 
is biblically based. Seri ptu rally, there are five 
causes of uncleannoss: 

1. Contact with a dead body iNusn. 10:11-22). 

2. Contact with the Carcasses of living crea- 
tures (Lev. 11:23—44). 

3. Bodily discharges including emission of 
semen, menstrual flow 'Lev, 15 ) and the woman's 
bleeding at childbirth < Lev, 12 1 . 

-[ Skin diseases : Lev, 13-1-1 1. 

5, Contact with sanctified space or objects. 
Those who prepared the ashes of I. lie red heifer 
became ceremonially unclean as a result of their 
holy labor iNum. 19:1-10); the high priest was 
required to bathe himself with water between his 
various duties on the Day of Atonement iLc-v. 16:4,. 
23-24 1, 

The Hebrew expressions 1 (o ho-RAH, 

cleanness, purity i and unclcan- 

ness, impurity i are technical terms that have no 
positive nr negative conunUil itms, Scriptumlly. 
one is either in a state of purity, or not in a state 
of' purity. Uncleannoss is a human phenomenon, 
almost commonplace, and one must view the con- 
trast between dean and unclean as a contrast 
between that which is holy and that which is riot 
i' Lev. 11:47.1. between that which Is divine and 
that which is human. Ritual cleanness and 
uncleanness should not be thought of as a con- 
trast between good and evil. 

Furthermore, regulations pertaining to clean- 
ness and tmcleanness do not single out women. 
There are types of uiieleanness specific to men, 
and there are types specific to women, but most 
apply to l>oth sexes. 

Feminists have often failed to recognize these 
distinctions. Biblical regulations pertaining to 
ceremonial cleanness do net negate a womans 
religious experience; they emphasize unique fem- 


inine life experiences (gender appreciation?. Thus, 
after giving birth, a woman made a pilgrimage 
to the Temple in Jerusalem to bring the prescribed 
sacrifice and to purify herself. She did not come 
with a sense of guilt, but came celebrating a dis- 
tinctive feminine experience. Her religious ceremo- 
ny in the Temple was a celebration of femininity. 

The biblical prophets (especially Ezekiel) and 
poets sometimes employed the terms "clean ,r and 
"unclean" as metaphors for good and evil: "And 
he will cast pure water on you and you will be 
clean " 1 Eiek, 36:25); "Cleanse me from my iniquity 
and purify me from my sin” 'Ps, 51:4'. Perhaps 
“clean” and “unclean" were already used 
metaphorically in the Pentateuch in the passage 
about unlawful sexual relations (Lev, 13). In this 
passage, a connection is made between detestable 
pagan practices and ritual impurity, and God’s 
demand that the Israelites keep themselves unde- 
filed by not engaging in such practices. 

Joseph Frankovic adds: 

It is nearly impossible in English to find a one- 
word equivalent that adequately expresses the 
sense of the biblical and rabbinic technical term 
KCE Qa-ME'i. Most one- word equivalents used to 
translate ta-\IE\ such as “unclean” or “impure,” 
carry a conspicuous negative pi'efix. However, the 
term does not convey a sense of moral judgment 
unless the state of impurity has been achieved 
by an act proscribed by Torah. The term may sim- 
ply mean incompatibility with or unreadiness to 
enter God’s sphere (e.g., the Temple sanctuary ). 

Perhaps a helpful way to grasp one nuance of 
the term's meaning i& by analogy. In designing a 
house, one does not put the dining room next to 
the bathroom. The activities of the bathroom do 
not complement those of the dining room. Nei- 
ther bathroom nor dining room activities, how- 
ever, are sinful, just incompatible. Also, note care- 
fully Saul's assumption about David’s absence at 
the royal meal < I Sam, 20:26 j, He seems to arrive 
at his conclusion about David with no hint of 
alarm or disgust. 

Joseph of Arimathea ( Lk. 23:53, and parallels i 
took -Jesus' body down From the cross, wrapped 
it and laid it in a rock-hewn tomb, lie became 
ceremonially unclean through this contact with a 
corpse. His ritual state was a result of his right- 
eous behavior. If one is to take Jesus’ humanity 
seriously, then one must assume that Jesus went 
through cycles of being ceremonially clean and 
unclean. Whether Jesus, at a given moment, was 
“clean” or “unclean” said nothing about his moral 
character. The vast majority of New Testament 
scholars believe that Joseph (Mary’s husband' 
died before Jesus began his public ministry. Did 
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Jaijus participate at his father’s funeral? Did he 
come in contact with Joseph’s corpse? If he did, 
the] i he too, through this caring deed, would have 
become ritually impure. 

■ J erus a lem perspective 
Articles in Spanish 

Recently, I became acquainted with your pub- 
lication and E personally think that it is one of 
the finest 1 have seen. 1 am director of a Bible 
Institute here in Temuco and all of our instruction 
is in Spanish. In spite of the language difference 
our students will greatly benefit from your schol- 
arship, Please lind enclosed a check for a one- 
year subscription. We hope in the future to be 
able to order all the back issues also. 

I would like to request permission to translate 
into Spanish a few of the articles in JP fur a pas- 
tors 1 journal I not for profit 1 here in Chile. 1 real- 
ise that you cannot give "blanket permission,” so 
] would like to start with the article "'Jehovah' — 
A Christian Misunderstanding" that appeared in 
the Novomber/December IBBI issue. 

Thank you very much for your publication and 
my prayer is that God will richly bless you in your 
work and magnify the Xante of the Lord through 
vour ministry. 

Michael Raccy Wallis, Director 
Insii Luio Teologieo Bautista. Temuco, Chile 

■ Prisoner Wants College 
Degree 

The brothers here at Iowa State Penitentiary 
want to thank you for all of the lime and effort 
that you put in to preparing JERUSALEM PER’ 
SFEfnVE, It is the most authoritative source that 
we have been able to come in contact with regard- 
ing the words of Jesus as presented in the Syn- 
optic Gospels. 

We have very limited study material here at 
tht j prison, although we continue to give thanks 
for what we do have. We have books, tapes and 
periodicals from a number of people who teach 
from a Hebraic perspective, E have Dr. Young’s 
Jesus and His Jewish Parublea and The Jewish 
Background to the Lord's Prayer. I have all of Dr. 
Lindsey’s books except hi* three-volume synop- 
tic concordance. 1 have Dr. Wilson’s Our Father 
Abraham , and Judaism and the Origins nf Chris 
tianity by Prof. Flusser. Two of the brothers here 
have Blackman's commentary and translation of 
the Mishnah, and 1 have Danby's translation of 


the Mishnah. We hove the Sepluagi.nl with Apoc- 
rypha. along with Bslher Rabbah and Song of 
Song* Rabbah. Each prisoner is allowed twenty- 
live books and thirty tapes. 

I do not have much money to buy books. Some 
of this stuff is really expensive. The books that I 
plan on getting when I do get the money are The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha in two volumes 
by Charlesworth, some Dead Sea Scroll material, 
and The Jewish People in the First Century, edit- 
ed by Shmuel Safrai and Menahem Stern., tf’J can 
find someone who sell* it — the publisher, Augs- 
burg Fortress, informs me that it is out of print. 

Recently, one of the brothers received Lhe Book 
of Ruth with commentary from Me so rah Publi- 
cations, I must share with von something that I 
read in this commentary <p. 60 j, in the discus- 
sion of Ruth 1:1; "Some understand 
{tihe-FOT ha -$k of- TIM i as the period when J God 
judged the judges' [rather than the period when 
'the judges judged'! — far they were the cause uf 
the famine flbn Ezra: Vilna GaonJ. L It was a gen- 
eration which judged its judges. If the judge said 
to a man, "lake the splinter from between your 
teeth, 1 ’ he would retort. "Take the beam from 
between your eyes” i Bava Balm ln h i.’'' 1 know 
that this Is nothing new to you, hut 1. got goose 
bumps when I read it (cf- Lk. 6:41-42), Although 
Dr. Young mentions this saying (pp. 4. 14, note 
I7>. I had never rend it in context. 

Please excuse me. I know that I am rambling, 
but it is jnst that I don’t get to talk about this 
kind of material with very many people. 

The brothers here at J.S.P, try to meet each 
Friday in the library' for two hours, so that we 
can attempt to answer questions that anyone 
might have. We get out all of our dictionaries, lex- 
icon* and commentaries along with the material 
mentioned above. Other than this meeting, we 
generally study in our cells, exchanging books 
and tapes as need be. 

JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is very helpful in 
our spiritual growth, especially in the area of giv- 
ing Hebrew equivalents to Greek words. It is very 
difficult to find material in this field, although 
Thayer’s lexicon does help quite a bit. But when 
one speaks of ^mishnaic Hebrew equivalents" as 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE due*, well, we simply 
have nowhere else to turn. 

My goal js to learn ns much ns I can about 
Jesus, h is very difficult to get an adequate bib- 
lical education behind these wails, but with the 
help of the Lord, 1 will be able to continue my 
spiritual quest. 

T am presently enrolled nt Ohio University 
i part-time status). This university offers a pro- 
gram by correspondence for the incarcerated to 
receive an A. A. degree. Tuition is $60 per credit 

(co^maed ori page 3SJ 
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Thinking Like the Sages 



by Joseph Frankovic 
Illustrations by Helen Twena 

Jesus was a master teacher. 
Therefore, it is significant that 
he relied heavily on parables. 
What is it about parables that 
makes them so moving and 
memorable? 
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Esteeming the Parable 


P 

arables* both rabbinic and synoptic, have roots 
running deep in the fertile soil of Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, whence they draw imagery and ultimately their 
theology. In a fifth -century A.D. text written in the land 
of Israel, Rabbi Levi 1 tells the following parable: 

To whai may the sons of Israel be compared? It is 
like a man who has a son, whom he places on his 
shoulders and lakes for a stroll through the market. 
When Lhe son secs something desirable he Says to 
his Father, “Buy that forme!” and he buys it for him. 
This happens not once, but three times. Then the son 
sees a man and asks him, “Have you seen my father?" 
His father retorts.,. “Foolish one! You are ndtngon my 
shoulders! Everything you want I am getting for you, 
and you say to this man, ‘Have you seen my father?'” 
What did his father do? He tossed the child from his 
shoulders, and a dog came and snapped at him.- 

Rabbi Levi told this vivid story in order to explain 
Lhe relationship between two verses of Scripture, In 
Exodus 17:7, despite having hern escorted by the seven 
clouds of glory, given water, manna and even quail in the 
wilderness, the Israelites said, “Is the LORD among us, 
or not?” ;! The next verse. Exodus 17:8, reads: “Then 
Araalck came and Fought against Israel at RgphidimT 4 
Am a Ink is the dog that suddenly appears and snaps at 
the child, 

The rich and humorous imagery of this parable, espe- 
cially that of the father carrying his son, was inspired 
by the biblical text. In the honk of Deuteronomy Moses 
recounts to the children of Israel how find earned them 
in the wilderness “just as a man carries his son.” 5 This 
image makes a powerful theological statement. More- 
over, the prophets, too, speak of God as a loving father 
rearing his children. Hosea, speaking on behalf of God, 
laments, "When Israel was a youth I loved him... it is I 
who taught Ephraim to walk. I took them in my arms,*® 
God is also depicted as a gentle, loving father in the 
parables of the Synoptic Gospels. Most outstand ing is 
Luke’s parable of the Lost Son” 
where the father dashes off to 
embrace the son who had 
spurned him. The episode 
brings to mind verses like Exo- 
d iia 34 :G . Fsal m s 86:5. 1 5 . and 
Jonah 4:2, which speak of God's 
patience and readiness to for- 
give. Relevant is one sage’s 
interpretation of Psalms 32 : 10: 

“Even i fan evil person repents 
and trusts in the LORD, lov- 
ing-kindness will surround 
him.” 3 These verses and the 
mid rash ic interpretation of 
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Psalms 32: 10 teach that God stands ready to forgive 
and receive any who make a move toward repentance, 9 
This is one of the theological truths that drives the Ixist 
Son parable. 

There are also synoptic parables where God is cast as 
a king, 10 Parables comparing God to a king abound in 
the Mid rash, 11 Like the motif of God as a father. God as 
a king has its origins in the Torah. Indeed, God may he 
spoken of in terms of absolute, universal sovereignty, 
but the sages and especially Jesus inclined toward 
speaking of his reigning presence in the lives of people 
who had joyfully embraced him as the one true God. In 
other words, yielding to God and accepting the respon- 
sibilities of his kingship is tantamount to enthroning 
him as king. Israel did this after passing through the Red 
Sea when they sang, “The LORD shall reign forever and 
ever T ! ’’The sages believed it was here that Israel first 
accepted the Kingdom of Heaven, that is. declared God 
to he king, 1 ' 1 In Deuteronomy 33:5, Mosqs refers to God 
explicitly as king. The prophets add much to the imagery 
of God’s kingship. Interestingly, Isaiah, speaking on 
God's behalf, says: “1 am the LORD, your Holy One, the 
Creator or Israel, your King,., who makes a way through 
the sea and a path through the mighty waters.” 14 He, Loo. 
like the sages, saw Gods kingship as having been man- 
ifested in the great redemptive act at the Red Sea. In the 
Hook of Psalms God is referred to ax king in numerous 
places. One Psalmist proclaimed: “The LORD sits as 
King forever.” 15 

The portrait, of God as a caring father or exalted king 
has its roots in the five hooks of the Torah, The prophets, 
themselves students of the Torah, contributed to Lhe 
development of those moti f's. But it was left, to the sages 
of Israel to take the foundation laid by the Torah and 
the timber supplied by the Prophets and Psalmists and 
build their parables. Nearly all parables are organic 
outgrowths of the biblical text’s conceptual world. The 
imagery and motifs they employ and message they 

convey emanate from that 
conceptual textual world. 
Therefore, parables are a 
most effective way of com- 
municating complex theo- 
logical concepts 16 in a man- 
ner that both the simple and 
sophisticated can appreciate. 
As the sages say, “Ixk not the 
parable be lightly esteemed 
in your eyes, since by means 
of the paiublea man can mas- 
ter the words of Torah” 11 — 
and perhaps the teachings of 
Jesus, too. 
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Enjoying the Art of a Parableteller 


iB 

I W abbi Abba bar Yudan once to Ed a parable in the 
JL m name of Rabbi Aha: lfi 

It is like a prince who wap emotionally disturbed. 
Once, he grabbed a pickax in order to mutilate his 
father. His pedagogue said to him, "Don’t trouble 
yourself Give me the pickax and I will do the job!" 
Catching a glimpse [of what the pedagogue did], the 
king .?aid Id him. J i know what your intention was. 
You thought it better that the offense he blamed on 
you rather than on my son. I swear to you that you 
will never depart from my palace. You will oat fivjm 
the abundance of my Lable. and collect twenty-four 
stipends,’" 19 

Rabbi Aba’s parable is one of numerous examples 
where the Midrash attempts to explain Aaron's conduct 
in the episode of the Golden Calf. :i0 In this case, by com- 
paring Aaron’s actions to those of a noble pedagogue 
w r ho shields the kings son from blame, the parable white- 
washes Aaron, despite the fact that the biblical story 
points to him as a leading candidate for culpability.' 1 

The Noble Pedagogue 
is indicative of most par- 
ables, whether they he 
synoptic or rabbi nic. The 
plot is off to a dashing 
start by the end of the 
first sentence: neurotic 
prince heads toward king 
with pickax in hand. The 
characters are familiar 
to t he 1 i st ene r. He or she 
can formulate some idea 
of Eicnv a prince, peda- 
gogue and king might 
respond in such a crisis. 

One character, however, 
defies expectations, in- 
stead of fleeing Lhe scene 
or defending the king, 
the pedagogue rushes 
toward the son and offei-s 
to do the gruesome deed 
for him — a surprising 
revelation for the listen- 
er. The twist in ( he Fast- 
moving pint has knock- 
ed the audience off bal- 
ance. But the tension is 
resolved as rapidly as it 
has been created, with 
the disclosure of the ped- 
agogue’s motive. Indeed, 
the audience breathes a 


sigh of relief, probably followed by some laughter. 532 The 
darshan (expositor) has succeeded brilliantly. 

A rapid development of plot with a shocking or 
humorous twist, or both, is a standard feature of tile 
parables of Jesus. For example, tension mounts in the 
parable of the Talents 23 as three servants who have 
been entrusted with large sums of money await the 
kings imminent return. The audience is distressed to 
learn, however, that after returning, Lhe king punishes 
harshly the well-intentioned servant who buried his 
one talent for safekeeping. 

Particularly noteworthy is the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, 24 where, after callously rejecting his father, a 
Jewish lad finds himself longing to eat. the food of pigs. 2;ri 
In the end, he returns to his father, who unabashedly 
hikes up his robe, sprints and embraces the son who 
has shamed him. But there is mare. The parable is about 
a man with two sons. What about the other son, the 
“good"’ son who remained at home? The audience I e aims 
that he, too, has failed to accept the bountiful, uncondi- 



tional love of hi slather. 
That relationship is also 
in need of restoration, 
a sobering thought when 
one realizes that this 
son’s conduct is meant 
Lo address shortcomings 
prevalent among the 
communi ty of faith. 
When reading or 
hearing a parable of 
Jesus, one should be 
ready to gasp or chuck- 
le. Jesus bad tremen- 
dous creative genius. He 
recognized that humor, 
especially irony, is a 
powerful teaching tool. 26 
Moreover, Jesus knew 
human nature — people 
love to hear a good sto- 
ry. Thus, it is no wonder 
that Jesus capitalized 
on the parable to cap- 
ture the imagination of 
his audiences and com- 
municate indispensable 
truths with far-reach- 
ing ethical acid moral 
implications regarding 
man’s relationship to 
his fellow and his Cre- 
ator,^ 
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Grasping the Profound 


I n a famous parable, which is repeated several 
places in the Midrash 2 * and Talmud, 2 * 1 Lhe sages 
tackle the problem of mans dual nature. Which is 
more responsible for an individual's conduct, the body 
or the soul? Hqw will God factor in this dual nature 
when he judges an individual at the resurrection of 
the dead? Indeed, throughout history philosophers 
have written treatises speculating on various aspects 
of the coexistence of the hodv and soul. But not the 
rabbis; they told parables. 

liabbi Ishmael 3 ^ iaughL: ""It resembles a king who 
had an orchard of choice early figs He posted in it two 
watchmen, one of whom was lame, and the other 
blind. He charged them, 'Guard carefully the early 
figs? Then be left them and want his way. '1 see choice 
early figs? said the lame man. 'Let’s eat them!' said 
the blind man. ’Am I able to walk?' the lame mao 
responded. “Am I able to see?' the blind man replied. 
What did they do? The lame man sat on the shoulders 
of the blind man, and they picked and ate the early 
ligs. Then each went, to his pest. After a number of 
days the king came and said to them. ‘Where art the 
early figs? 1 ‘Gan l see'. 1 ' answered the blind man ‘Can 
[ walk?’ answered the lame man. What did the 
shrewd king do? He set the lame man on the shoul- 
ders of the blind man and judged Lbem as one.* 31 

Though certainly not exhausting the subject, the 
parable of the Two Watchmen is a fresh and entertain- 
ing approach to an elusive interrelationship. Here, a 
sage has marshaled his parabolic skills and succeeded 
in reducing an abstract concept to concrete images. R. 
Ishmael employed what is famil iar and mundane to 
clarify what is unfamiliar and complex. 

The characters are known to the audience from dai- 
ly I ife. Kings were a standard feature in the ancient 
world. Watchmen, too, were commonly employed during 
the harvest season. No doubt some in the audience boost- 
ed their income with such seasonal employment. The 
plot of the parable also reflects reality. Landlords appoint- 
ed watchmen over their cultivated land and departed to 


hie of the Two Watchmen, laugh and comprehend that, 
as George Foot Moore explained, “Sin, however it 
may be analyzed, is the sin of the ma n, not of either half 
of his nature.^ 33 

Jesus also told parables with characters and plots 
drawn from realities of life. 31 Using a set of twin para- 
bles.' 35 he compared the Kingdom of Heaven to a mus- 
tard seed and leaven in order to illustrate the dynam- 
ic expansion of the redemptive movement be was lead- 
ing, In a not he r, he spoke about four types of soil into 
which seed fell to teach about four types of disciples. 313 
And elsewhere he told a parable about a slave, who hav- 
ing had an enormous debt canceled by a king impris- 
oned a fellow slave who ow r ed him a fraction of that 
amount, to bring into sharp focus the implications of 
one’s unwillingness to forgive his fellow. 37 

These images, characters and motifs were meant to 
enhance comprehension. Everyone listening had seen the 
way a little leaven caused dough to rise, or the persis- 
tenl growth of a small mustard seed. Many in iho audi- 
ence had sown fields themselves and knew all too well 
that only rich, fertile soil produced high crop yields. 
Indeed, musL of Jesus" listeners had at one time or anoth- 
er loaned money or incurred a debt, or both. Til us. hav- 
ing actually lived out certain aspects of the Unforgiving 
Slave's plot, they could react from personal experience 
to the tension generated by the man’s odious conduct. 
Moreover, the original language uf the parable, Hebrew, 3 * 
greatly facilitated bridging the gap between the abs- 
tract and the tangible. Beneath the Greek i : k!jl t Ac viyj 
iaphei&tes, debtor ) of Matthew 18:24 is likely the Hebrew 
T" UirMAV). The Hebrew An VhV can mean both “indebt- 
ed" and K guilty of transgression 

From the copious evidence available from compara- 
tive study of rabbinic parables, and the internal evi- 
dence of the synoptic parables themselves, 413 one ar- 
rives at the inescapable conclusion that Jesus spoke in 
parables not to conceal but to clarify. Jesus was an 
indefatigable teacher, 43 He taught his audiences much 
about God’s love, grace, forgiveness and justice, about 


tend other business. 32 

Using characters and plots 
drawn from the realities of 
daily life, the sages made it easy 
for the audience to identify 
with the content of a parable, 
which aided their comprehen- 
sion of its message. The simple 
and tangible seived as a spring- 
board for gaining a glimpse of 
the profound. Education was 
not a prerequisite. Even the 
simple could l isten to the para- 



human nature, and about 
the re de m pt r v e movem ent 
he was leading, which he cal- 
led the Kingdom of Heaven, 
To communicate these pro- 
found concepts, he relied upon 
parables with their simple 
ch aracters . fa m i 1 i ar m nti fs 
and realistic plots. They work- 
ed, Instead of walking away 
bored or confused. Jesus' lis- 
teners departed smiling and 
enlightened. 
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1. Rabbi Levi flourished late in the third cen- 
tury A.D. He was appointed b> Rabbi Yohanan as a 
salaried darshan (expositor) at the bet midrash in 
Tiberias. A master of aggadah, be excel fed in telling 
parables. See the entry "Levi 1 * in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica \ Jerusalem: Keter Publishing House, 
1971), 11:76. 

2. Pesikta de-Rav Kahana 3:1 'led. Mandolbaum, 
p. 35 1 . See Brad H, Young, Jesus and His Jewish 
Pa rabies: Rediscovering the Roots of Jesus' Teach- 
ing (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1989'. pp. 8-1-88, 
Sac specially Young's comment on p. 88; “All in 
all the parable of The Spoiled Son 1 emphasizes the 
intimacy between the people of Israel and their 
Father in heaven by picturing this relationship in 
terms of the closeness of family ties. Thus this para- 
bio is much more than an illustration of a biblical 
text and may very well exemplify early rabbinic 
preaching which by no means should he charac- 
terized as dry, legalistic or pedantic, 1 ' 

3. From the Nrtv American Standard Bible 
tNASBl 

4. From the NASB. 

5. Deut. 1:31, from the N ASP- 
'S. Ho sea I1;1 T 3. from t be NASH. Cf. Jer. 3:19 

and 31:9. 

7. Lk, 15:11-32. 

8. Leviticus Rubbah 15:4 '.ed, Margulies, p. 330) 

9. Cf. Song of Songs Rabbab 5:5, §2 ( Mid rash 
Rabbab, Soncino ed. 9:232 j: “R. Jasse said: Lr l'he 
Holy One, blessed be lie, said to Israel; “My sons, 
present to me an opening of repentance no bigger 
than the eye of a needle, and I will widen it into open- 
ings through which wagons and carriages can pass/' 

10. E.g„ Mt. 13:23-35 and 22:1-14, See David 
Bivin. “King Parables, 1 Jeruwhvn Perspective 15 
(Jufi/Aug. 1994), 14-15. 

11. See the entry “Parable 11 in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, 13:74-75. 

12. Exod. 15:18, from the NASB. See Brad II. 
Young. The Jewish Background to the Lord’* Prayer 
■ Dayton, OH; Center for Judaic-Christian Studies. 
1984), pp. 10-17. 

13. Sec Leviticus Rabbah 2:4 led. Margulies, p, 
42). Sec also Louis Ginsberg's helpful discussion 
nf the kingdom of heaven in “The Religion of the 
Jews at the Time of Jesus '’Hebrew Union College 
Annual 1 (1924) t 311-314 

14. Isa. 43:15— lb, from the NASB- See also Isa. 
33:22, Jer. 10:19, Mie, 2:13, He ph, 3:15 and Mai. 
1:14, 

15. Ps. 29:10, from the NASB . 

16. See Brad H. Young’s Jesus the Jewish The- 
ologian ■: Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1995 :■ for an excel lent treatment of how Jesus com- 
municated and taught his theology. Much of it was 
in parables. 

17. Song of Songs Rabbab 1:1, $8—9 1 Midrash 
Rabbab, Sonclno ed- 9: 19 1 . 

18. The technical expression “in the name of" 
simply means that R, Abba bar Yu dan hoard the 
parable directly from R. Aha, or from someone else 


who credited R. Aha with the parable. The sages 
were careful to preserve the names of earlier sages 
who were responsible lor transmitting a tradition. 
R. Abbe bar Yudan and R. Aha both lived in the 
land of Israel in the first half of the fourth century 
A.D, 

19. Leviticus Kabbah 10; 3 led. Margulies, pp, 

201-202 K 

20. See Exod, 32, 

21. Cf. Deut. 9:20. 

22. In addition to having a shocking twist in 
plot, the parable mokes use nf humor. The peda- 
gogues offer to assist the son is humorous. More- 
over. when one rethinks the parable knowing that 
the king represents God, the pedagogue, Aaron, 
and the emotionally disturbed son, Israel . one can- 
not help but chuckle at the comparisons. 

23. Mt, 25:14-30. Brad Young suggests that this 
parable was probably told by Jesus to illustrate 
the importance of serving God out of love rather 
than fear. Fear paralyzes and prevents an indi- 
vidual from being an effective participant in God’s 
redemptive movement (private communication >. 
Cf, l John 4:18. 

24. Lk. 15:11 32. See Young, Jesus and His Jew- 
ish Parables , pp. 239-241, 

25. The obvious irony is that pigs are the pre- 
mier example of non -kosher animals, 

26. This is an important point that Elton Truo- 
blood makes throughout his book. 7 Vj , Humor of 
Christ i New York: Harper & Row, 1964 1. For Jesus 1 
use of irony, see especially pp. 53-67. 

27. Young, Jesus and His Jewish Parables, 
p. 320. 

28. The earliest midrash im where this parable 
is mentioned are Mecbilta do- Rabbi lshmael, 
Beshallah 2: to Exod. 15:1 led. Hnrovitz- Rabin, p. 
1251 and Mecbilta de-Rabbi Shimon bar Yochai to 
Exod. 15:1 'ed. Epstein* Melamed, pp. 76-77 1 . 

29. Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 93 Ll_ ^, 

30. R. lshmael ben Elisha was one of the most 
outstanding rabbinic figures of the lannaic period. 
A child when the Romans sacked Jerusalem and 
destroyed the Temple f 70 A.D,), he was taken cap- 
tive to Rome but returned to the land of Israel after 
being ransomed by R. Yeboshua. Though not like- 
ly, R. Ishmsel may have lived to see the Bar Koch- 
yh Revolt': 132-135 A.D i. His closest colleague was 
the great R. Akiva, with whom he disputed on mat- 
ters of halachah, aggadah and methods of exegesis. 
See the entry “lshmael ban Elisha 11 in Encyclopae- 
dia Judaica - 9:83-86 . 

31. Leviticus Kabbah 4;5 'led. Margulies, p. 
88-89 ). The motif of a blind man and a lame man 
collaborating has it origins in the literature of 
ancient India. Tho rabbinic form of the parable has 
been shaped by Hellenistic-Jewish influences. Bet? 
Luitpold Wallach, “The Parable of the Blind and 
the Lame.’’ Journal of Biblical Literature 62 1 1943). 
333-339. See also Young’s discussion of this para- 
ble in Jesus and His Jewish Parables, pp, 64-68. 

32. Tho parable’s plot is believable, except of 
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course Ibr the hiring of two guard* with physical 
limitations. This, was probably intended to be 
humorous. Interestingly, the version of the parable 
that appear* in Tjmhumfi, Vyj- VVA-? r? 6 tod. WUna, p. 
183 a f and Tunhumta. Vh-YFfern 12 (ed. Buber, p. 4^), 
gives the reason for the king’s decision to employ a 
blind guard and a lame guard: “If I post there a 
watchman who tan see and walk, lie will eat the 
early fruit himself, 1 ' Cf, Wa Mach's comments about 
this sentence and the T&bhutna veT^inn ni'lhe para- 
ble, ibid., 337^338. 

33. George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First 
Centuries of the Christian Era i New York: ftehock- 
en Books, 1971), 1:486-487. 

34. Sec Young's remarks concerning the realia 
that may underlie the plots of the Prodigal Son 
and Good Samaritan parables {Jesus and His Jew 
t$h Parables, pp. 239-241 '. 

35. Mt. 13:31-33; Lk. 13:18-20, Cf Robert L. 
Lindsey, “Jesus’ Twin Parables,” Jerusalem Per- 
speed re 41 (Nov/Dec. 19931, 3 6, 12. 

36. Ml. 13:3-9; Mk. 4:3-9: Lk. 8:4-43, Compare 
the explanations of the parable of the Sower; Mi. 
13:18-23: Mk. 4:13-20; Lk. 8:11-15. Matthew and 
Mark use the words “sower” and “sown” through- 
out their explanations whereas Luke focuses atten- 
tion on the soil into which the seed felt. In other 
words, the emphasis i* on the soil, which repit- 
senls one of lour types of disciples, 'See Young’s 
insightful treatment of the Sower in his forthcom- 
ing 77i k Parable* of Jesus in Light of Jewish Tra- 
dition and Christian Interpretation J Cf. Leviticus 
Rabbah 2:1 nsd, Maigtilies, p. 35 r. “It is the way of 
the world that one thousand individuals begin 
studying Bible, and a hundred of them Finish. A 
bundled individuals begin studying Mishnah, and 


ten of them finish. Ten individuals begin studying 
Talmud, and one of them finishes.” CF Mishnah, 
Avot 5:12, 15: "There are four qualities in disci- 
ples: he who quickly understands and quickly for- 
gets... he who- understands with difficulty and for- 
gets with difficulty... he who understands quickly 
and forgets with difficulty.., he who understands 
with difficulty and forgets quickly ... There are four 
qualities among those that sit before the wise; they 
are like a sponge, a funnel, a strainer, or a sieve" 
■: Joseph Hertz, Sayings of the Fathers with a new 
English Translation and a Commentti iw I New York: 
Behrman House, 1946], pp. 95, 97), 

37. Mt. 18:23-35. 

38. See Young’s discussion on the original lan- 
guage of parables {Jesus and His Jewish Parables, 
pp. 4Q-42. 

39. Cf. the translation of this verse in Franz 
DelitzHcb's Hebrew l rl nidation of l he Ww Testa- 
ment. See Marcus Jastrftw, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Bahli and Yerushafmi, and the 
Midrmhie Literature (repr. New York: Pardee Pub- 
lishing House, i960), p. 428. 

40. Cf. Robert L. Lindsey's response (pp. 148-150 
in “A Panel of Comment ary on Petuchowskis Dis- 
cussion of the Parable,” Christian News from Israel 
23 [1973] t 144 151 i to Jacob Petuchowskis excel- 
lent article, "The Theological Significance of the 
Parable in Rabbinic Literature and the New Tes- 
tament," Christian News from Israel 23 i. 1972j, 
7B-8G. 

41. Even on the cross.. Jeeue taught a final mes- 

sage of hope by quoting fYnnl Psalm 22, See Hayitn 
Gone n Pe ne I mu ter, Sth{ digs; Ho hhin fc J u.do. ism and 
Early Christianity ai Their Beginnings (Mahwah, 
NJ: Paulist Fress, 1989 i, pp. 14-15. 03 


Share new insights 



O n e of the most effective ways you can help us share more about 
the Jewish background to Jesus and his teaching is by mak- 
ing surr that JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is available in libraries. 
A copy of JP in a library may be read by hundreds of people. 
There are still scores of libraries that are not subscribon* — college, uni- 
versity. ggminary and Bible school libraries. Many would happily 
subscribe, if they knew about JF, Jerusalem Perspective is the only 

English-language periodic-id Lhiit Co n Centra to lh solely on Lhc prc-Fcn- 
lation uf Jesus lu the Synoptic Gospels. 

Do noi overlook local public libraries, A iso, many churches have 
large libraries aud are looking for new acquisitions. 

The Ltuirkcst way to introduce -J E RUSA.LE M PERSPECTIVE tu a 
library is to give a gift subscript [«m. Because JP IF a periodical, 
chances are good that the library will continue to subscribe 


after your gift subscription expires. Your gift will be a seed tbac will 
continue to grow, Of course, we'll send an announcement informing 
the library of your gift. 

IL Lakes more Lime, buL you can be just, a.- effective by contacting 
librarians— by letter, telephone or in person — and mentioning 
J ERLS A I EM Hkmspw.TIVE. Show the librarian a copy of JP, if possi- 
ble. Don't lor get that JP is indexed in Acte Thpamenl Abstracts, RHi- 
giuu s and Theological Abstracts, E tench us Bibtin^raph tens Rihticu, h 
and International Review of Biblical Studies. 

Renumber that gift subscriptions are now only half the reg- 
ular price— US$18 or £12, Giving till the back issues of JP will 
make if even mare likely that a library will want to continue 
receiving -JP. 


... by introducing others to JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. 
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Gospel Flora 


Beating 

the (Thorny) 

Bushes 

Article ond photographs by Gloria E.M. Suess 

Bushes, thistles, briars and brambles are a 
thorny subject for English translators and 
expositors of the Hebrew Bible. It seems 
that the Greek writers of the Gospels did 
not have a soft time with them either. 
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Flower and seed pod of 
th e Matter Crown. 



Frit if of the C'aper 


I 

I n recording Jesus warnings about ""false 
JL prophets 7 ’ * probably fake disciples*. Matthew 
contrasts a hunt has ■ thorn bushes) with staph-y- 
in i 1 grapes h and tri boloi (thistles 1 w i t h syka 
ifigs.l: whereas Luke contrasts akanthai < thorn 
bushes* with syka i Figs', and batoti 'a bramble 
bush i with staphyle ^ a bunch of grapes)* 

You will know them by their fruits. Du 
men gather grapes from thorn bushes or 
figs from thistles? i Mt, 7:16, NKJ) 

For every tree is known by its own fruit. 
For men do not gather figs from thorn bush- 
es. nor do they gather grapes fmm a brain* 
ble bush. (Lk. 6:4-1, NKJ) 

Either the translators were unable Lo agree 
on spiny plant identification or Jesus may have 
referred to different plants on different occa- 
sions when using the same teaching illustration. 
He used a similar saying when confronted by 
accusers in Matthew 12:2-4—37: see verse 33. 

No doubt Jesus used such illustrations many 
times. In the Hebrew Scriptures, plants and 
their fruit are referred to as illustrations ton 
often to be listed- Joel 2:22 is one of many pas- 
sages that include both figs and grapes: “...and 
the tree bears its fruit: the fig tree and the vine 
yield their strength” (NKJ}. Similar proverbs 
are found in rabbinic literature and Lhe Apoc- 
rypha. For examples: “The fruit of the righteous 
man is his good conduct'' < Genesis Kabbah 16:3): 
and "The fruit of a tree declares the husbandry 
thereof, so is the utterance of the thought of a 


man’s heart’" 1 Ben Sira 27:63, 

As to the identification of the exact fruit 
referred to by Jesus, there is little doubt that 
staphylai are grapes i ( n naNJM i and syka 
are figs 'I“kr, te^e-KiM i. But the other species 
are a thorny problem. The Hebrew Script ures 
have as many as twenty Hebrew words to indi- 
cate spiny plants, and these are inconsistently 
translated into English by general terms such 
as thistle, thorn, briars, brambles and nettles. 
The sages of the Mishnah were not able to agree 
on specific identification either, and challenged 
each other's renditions. 

The Greek words cikantha ( singular of akan- 
thai > and tribaios i singular of triboloi '■ have been 
used in modern botanic terms. The Acanthus 
family member prevalent in Israel is Acanthus 
synacn s . Syrian Acanthus. Its Hebrew name 
is'"'; i ho* TSITS $it <R1 ). This two-foot spike 

of stifT purple bracts with small white flowers 
rises from a rosette of spiny leaves. These leaves 
were the models for decorative stonework in 
Bible times. The Fruit is a small, hard seed, not 
considered a food source. Tribuhts tert'gstrix grows 
throughout Mediterranean lands and is known 
in Israel as "2.; {KO-tev ma-TSUI). This long- 

stemmed plant Creeps as a weed in fallow fields. 
iLs common name, Maltese Cross, comes from 
the five-starred, wickedly spiny seeds. 

Neither plant seems suitable fur comparison 
to figs and grapes. First, they do not bear edible 
fruit and therefore would not bo known by their 


Right: 

Caper in hltNim. 

Page 16 tap: 

Fruit of the fig tree. 

Page lb bottom: 

Syri on ,-tco nthu s. 

Page 17: 

Fruit of the grape vine. 
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fruil. The point of the teaching is identifica- 
tion by the fruit of the plant, not impossibility 
of it to bear either figs or grapes. Second, in 
Mishnaic opinion, the Syrian Acanthus and the 
Maltese Cross fail in the category of ‘'vegeta- 
bles" — plants whose leaves begin from the under- 
ground root. In Mishnaic usage, a plant lhaL 
puts out its leaves from woody, above-ground 
stock is a “tree" ). In the Hebrew Sc rip- 

lures even shrubs such as hyssop, as well as 
mighty cedars, were considered trees ' see 1 Kings 
4;33 >. As both the fig tree and the grape vine are 
in the category of els, probably -Jesus was com- 
paring them to plants also in that category. 

For the same two reasons, ’‘thistles" seems 
out of place in the translation of Matthew 7:16. 
The subject of thistles in the Gospels will he con- 
sidered in a future issue. 

Among the more than seventy known species 
of thorny plants growing in Israel, candidates 
in tins article 1 have been selected by the follow- 
ing criteria; 1 1 has a woody stock; 2i bears edi- 
ble hut unfavorable fruit; and 3) was as well 
known as the grape and fig. 

Caper, Capparis spinosa , 'Spy ( txa LAF 

ko-t&ct'NI), is a low, somewhat straggling hush 
that grows in rocky places throughout Israel 
and seems to like stone wall crevices in partic- 
ular. Its long woody branches are studded with 
small thorns that honk inward, so that, one may 
easily insert a hand to pluck the fruit hut with 
difficulty withdraw it. The caper puts forth large, 
showy white flowers with many long dark pink 
stamens. Both the green pendulous fruit and 


the young buds arc pickled and eaten as a rel- 
ish, In Second Temple times the fruit oT the 
cultivated caper was tithed as agricultural pro- 
duce i Mishnah, Ma’asrot 4:6 j. 

Common Hawthorn, Crataegus aronia, 

' “'J i 'itz-RAli ko tsa XI). is an attractive, 
small tree of the rose family and enjoys billy, 
wooded areas such as Galilee. Golan and the 
Judean hills. The thorny branches brighten 
with fragrant white flowers during April and 
May. These mature as round, red-orange fruits 
about one-half inch in diameter, resembling very 
small crab apples. The fruit is edible and has 
a pleasant acidic taste. This hawthorn was a 
common wild tree in ancient Israel, and ilsfruiL 
was considered marketable, edible produce in 
the Talmudic period iMishnah, Demai 1:1). 

Holy K asp be r i y, Ru bus sa net us, - " U "EI 
' PE tel ka DOSfi 1 . is a wild raspberry that grows 
in thickets near water. Its tall branches bear 
needle-sharp thorns that, like the caper’s, hook 
inward. The blossoms, grouped at the end of the 
branches, resemble tiny pink wild roses. The 
fruit, which matures in mid-summer to red- 
black berries, is sweet and juicy hut small and 
seedy. There is a teaching about the wild rasp- 
berry bramble in Exodus Kabbah 2; 5: ‘“As this 
such Lhat produces thorns and produces ros- 
es., .so are the people of Israel, who include both 
righteous and wicked." Sneh fn;^, bush, bram- 
ble? is the Hebrew word used for the burning 
bush in Exodus 3:2—1, and In Jewish tradit ion 
the Holy Raspberry was thought to bo this hush. 
In Luke 20:37 the burning bush is translated by 



Fruit ttf the Com man 
Han't horn , 



Common Hawthorn, 



lilomoinst of the 
Common Ilaiethom. 
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Riff hi: 

Holy Raspberry. 
IJelnir: 

Ra apberry blostiomu. 



the Greek word hat os — an interesting conncc- 
lion with the ‘‘bramble bush" of Luke 6:44 and 
Lite sneh of the Jewish sages. 

1 1 , Zi zyp hits xpina-christi, 
“ui-p \ s fi C -2;Af ma-TSUI, common plum 


grows to be a large, spreading tree with Lhor- 
ny branches. The Latin name comes from 
the tradition that its branches formed the 
crown of thorns placed on the head of Jesus 
before his crucifixion. However, it is not nor- 
mally found in the 
Judean hills, prefer- 
ring n semi-tropical 
climate such as in 
the coastal plains 
and the Jczreel and 
Arava valleys. This 
common ri.e., wild i 
plum is Lhought to 
be the “K Fa -TAD) 
of the Hebi'ew Scrip- 
tures, which is trans- 
lated ’’bramble" {NKD 
and included with the 
fig and grape in the 
parable of the king of 
the trees in Judges 
9:8-15. The fruit, 
called "■■3” ri MIN J, 
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looks like tiny apples and is eaten usually 
when jp'cen and sour. Upon ripening, it turns 
yellow-orange and becomes starchy. In Tal- 
mudic times jtkWjV was listed as marketable, 
edible produce (Mishnah, Demai 1:1), 

All of the above 
Trees" bear fruit of 
a sort, but they can- 
not compete with the 
deliciously sweet and 
juicy fruit of the fig 
and grape. However, 
the point being made 
in Matthew 7:16 and 
Luke 6:44 is not nec- 
essarily a matter of 
the quality, but of 
identification. To find 
an apple tree, look for 
apples on it; to find 
an honest person, 
look for honesty in his 
or her life. None of 
t lie fru it of these trees 


is poisonous or rotten, as implied in Matthew 
7: 1 7-18 where Jesus goes on to compare qual- 
ity of fruit with the quality of the tree itself, and 
thus the works of a man with the condition of 
his heart (Lk. 6:45), IH 


Left: 

Christ Thant tree. 
Below; 

Fruit of the Christ Thorn, 
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I Am a 


Member 


The appeal of the 
Jerusalem School of 
Synoptic Research lies 
in the potential of its 
research methodolo- 
gies to make the 
words and claims of 
Jesus clearer. 


of the 

Jerusalem 

School 


by Ha Ivor Ronning 



Methodology of Synoptic 
Relationships 

1 am a member of the Jerusalem School 
because of its approach to the synoptic prob- 
lem. What first caught my attention was that 
Dr, Robert Lindsey, the original inspiration of 
the Jerusalem School, had no specific interest 
in theories about the Synoptic Gospels; he 
arrived at his theory totally as a by-product of 
another concern. He had no personal interest 
either to defend or to challenge the reigning 
theory of Markan priority. He was simply a 
Baptist pastor with a pastor’s heart toward his 
congregation. He had been taught Markan pri- 
ority in seminary and he accepted Markan pri- 
ority. Rut his mind was changed because of his 
work in New Testament translation. 

What decades later became known as the 
“Jerusalem School™ began with the translation 
work of Lindsey in the 1950s. As pastor of a 
congregation in Jerusalem, ho hoped to pro- 
vide a more helpful translation of the Mew Tes- 
tament than the 100 -year-old Uelitzsch trans- 
lation used at, that lime by most of the Hebrew- 
speaking Christians in the State of Israel. 

Believing in the priority of Mark, he began 
by translating the Gospel of Mark into Hebrew. 
However, the irregularities of the Greek lan- 
guage in the Gospel of Mark puzzled him; some- 
times Mark’s wording was smooth Koine Greek 
and sometimes it was Hebraic Greek. He then 
compared the Markan version of any given 
Gospel story to the same event in Luke and 
Matthew. These comparisons revealed an amaz- 
ing consistency of Hebrew idiom in the Lukan 
parallels, but not in the Matthean parallels; 
the latter closely resembled Mark. These ear- 
ly observations eventually led him to the the- 
ory of the existence of an early Hebrew* biog- 
raphy of Jesus and the priority of Luke. 

Lindsey noted that Hebraic idiom is most 
consistently preserved in the Gospels of Luke 
and Matthew. However, Matthew loses his usu- 
al consistency of Hebrew idiom and becomes 
erratic in this respect in parallels to Mark; 
Matthew’s consistency or lack of it are in direct 
relationship to the absence or presence of 
Markan parallels. This does not happen to the 
consistency of Hebrew idiom in Luke; Luke is 
uninfluenced by Markan parallels. 

The basic insight that guides the research of 
the Jerusalem School is the assumption that, 
there existed a Hebrew Life of Jesus before our 
present Gospels. It is this insight that has led 
to our “working hypothesis"— that the order in 
which the Synoptic Gospels were written is 
Luke. Mark, Matthew. 


3n 1992. when I first arrived in Jerusalem, 
this was for me nothing but an interesting the- 
ory. Over the years I have had innumerable 
opportunities to see how helpful this theory is. 
I have come to trust its reliability from my own 
observations. 



Methodology with Texts 

I am a member of the Jerusalem School 
because I believe in the importance of proper 
methodology when studying ancient tests; 

1. No text will he fully understandable 
unless one knows the original language in 
which it was composed. This is why the work of 
the Jerusalem School is built on research con- 
ducted with a knowledge of the local Hebrew 
and Aramaic languages of that time — as well as 
Greek, the international lingua franca. 

2. No text will be 
fully understandable 
unless one knows the 
historical context of 
the writing in terms 
of the thought world 
of the writer and his 
audience. This is why 
the Jerusalem School 
aims to know the Jew- 
ish world in which 
Jesus and his follow- 
ers lived, so as to deter- 
mine where the New 
Testament message is 
agreeing, disagreeing 
or innovating in rela- 
tionship to that world. 

The ideal New Testa- 
ment scholar must be 
a scholar of Jesus 1 Bi- 
ble, the Old Testament, 
and a scholar of Jesus’ 
day, the late Second 
Temple period. 

3. No text will he 
fully understandable 
unless one knows the 
norms of writing oT 
the period in which 
the text was written. 

Therefore, the .Jerusa- 
lem School aims to see the writing styles of the 
various Gospel writers in relationship to other 
writing styles of the time. This protects against 
modern psychologizing in an attempt to explain 
intersynoptic dependencies. Instead of creative 
guesswork, the researcher must search for con- 
crete historical precedents for how Jewish writ- 


llaluar Hanning t.B ,A. h 
Si, Ola f Lutheran 
College; B.ZX, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary; 
.If, A, tfi / e University) is 
completing his Ph,D. at 
the Hehreie University 
tinder the direction of 
Prof. David Flustter. .4 
founding member ti fid 
past director of the 
Jerusalem School, 
Hanning has lived in 
Israel for twenty-nine 
years. 
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el's of that Lime copied, expanded or abbreviated 
texts in their retelling of both the traditions 
they received and the events they experienced. 

In summary* ft consistent philological 
methodology is required, one that is consistent 
with Jesus' time in terms oflanguage, thought 
patterns and literary styles. 

Methodology of Cooperation 


greatly interested in the roalia of Jewish life 
in the Second Temple period i sixth century 
B.C.-iirst century A.D.l* They are particularly 
interested in the late Second Temple period 
when Jesus lived because that is also the peri- 
od of the origins of orthodox rabbinic Judaism. 
Some of them are ready to study all the his- 
torical records of that time, including the New 
Testament. 


Prafeuxar David Flu suer 
(left) utnl Frofetaor 
Shmucl Safrai, 


1 also enjoy being a member of the Jerusa* 
[cm School because of the expertise and love 
for careful scholarship contributed by our 
Jewish colleagues. Many Jewish scholars are 


Our Colleagues 

David Flusser was bom in Vienna in 1917 
and immigrated to Israel as a young scholar. He 
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had been n professor of classical Greek philol- 
ogy a l the University of Vienna and he wanted 
to study everything ever written in ancient 
Greek by Jewish authors. This meant that his 
interest included the Greek New Testament. 
Since 1962 he has been professor of Early 
Christianity and Judaism or the Second Tem- 
ple Period at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, The E cyclop tie din Judatca (vol. 
16, p. 1326 > states: 

Flusser’s researches have been devoted to 
Christianity, with a special interest in the 
New Testament: to Judaism of the Second 
Temple Period, and in particular io the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,... Of great prominence ha ve 
been Ins researches into the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the sect which produced them, 
especially as the Scrolls relate to the New 
Testament. His article, "The Dead Sea Sect 
and Pre-Pauline Christianity" 'Script a 
HieroxolymUana. 1953i, is central to any 
consideration of these problems. He has 
published numerous articles Lover 10003 - 
Ed. I in Hebrew. German, and other lan- 
guages, distinguished hy a great sensitivi- 
ty to currents and types of religious thought 
as well as by their philological analyses, 

Flusser is a member of the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, He was awarded 
the Israel Prize in 1980 by the State of Israel. 
His publications include Jesus (German edi- 
tion, 1968; English edition, 1970) and Judaism 
and the Origins of Christianity 1 1988 j, 

Shunuel Safrai. one of the senior members 
of the Jerusalem School, is professor of Jew- 
ish History of the Mishnaic and Talmudic Peri- 
od at the Hebrew University, Ho wants to 
understand the historical context of Jewish life 
in the time period when rabbinic literature was 
being composed- This means that he studies 
all the evidence of that period, including the 
New Testament. Safrai was born in Warsaw in 
1919. and at the age of three immigrated to 
Palestine with his family. He was ordained as 
a rabhi at the age of twenty at the prestigious 
Mercaz Harav Yeshivah Ln Jerusalem, and lat- 
er received his M,A. and Ph.D. from the Hebrew 
University in the fields of Jewish History, Tal- 
mud and Bible. He has written twelve books 
and over eighty articles, and has received many 
literary prizes for bis research, including the 
1986 Jerusalem Prize. His publications include 
Pilgrimage in the Period of the Second Temple 
< 1966, In Hebrew), Rabbi Akiba ben Yosef 1 His 
Life and Teachings ' 1970, in Hebrew k 77? e Jew- 
ish People in the F irs f Century, co- e di tor (2 
vols . , 1976i, and The Literature of the Sages, 
Part J. editor 1 1987 ). 

Ghana Safrai. an orthodox Jewish sahra. 


is interested in the 
status of women in 
the Second Temple 
period, so she studies 
the Jewish historical 
sources, including the 
New Testament, How- 
ever. as a gifted teach- 
er in both Jewish and 
Christian circles her 
interest goes deeper 
— into those creative, 
formative days of 
rabbinic Judaism. 
Past director of the 
Jerusalem School, 
Safrai is currently the 
Docent of Talmud Sea 
at the Catholic The- 
ological University in 
Utrecht, Holland. 
She is also a member 



of that University’s 
J e\v i s h - C h ris t i a n 
Relations Research 
Center. She received 
her B.A. and M.A. from the Hebrew Univcrsi- Profiamor Charm Safrai. 
ty in Jewish and Hellenistic History and the 
History of Jewish Thought, and her PhD. from 
the Catholic Theological University. She has 
written The Mid rash of Philo, co-author with 
Samuel Belkin •; 1989 >. Her doctoral disserta- 
tion, u Women and Temple," will soon he pub- 
lished in book form by Walter de Gruyter under 
the same title. 



Jewish Reasons for Interest 
in the Gospels 

New Testament events bear witness to the 
spiritual struggles of the Jewish people in the 
Second Temple period, especially during the 
days of terrible oppression by the pagan 
Romans. Tins period is as significant for the 
forma lion of rabbinic Judaism as it is for the 
formation of the messianic Judaism that devel- 
oped into Christianity, In tile Jerusalem School 
both Christiana and Jews are looking back 
together to the period of their origins. 

Jewish participation is particularly prof- 
itable in the scholarly pursuit of the realia of 
the situation. The concrete particulars of life 
at that lime are reflected in the whole variety 
of Jewish literature. Just as some of us Chris- 
tians are waking up to the wealth of valuable 
information available in non-biblical Jewish 
documents from Jesus' day, so likewise some 
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Jewish scholars utilize the valuable information 
contained in the New Testament, 

How did people live out their daily life? What 
were their religious practices? How did they 
talk and write about these practices? What lan- 
guages did they speak and write? Whnt idioms 
and turns of phrase did they use, and what did 
they mean by them? 

What did Jesus mean when he spoke to his 
Jewish people then? ’'What did Jesus say in 
Hebrew?" that is, what was the Jewish thought 
world in which Jesus and his audience were 
living? What realities of Jewish community 
life arc rcHcctcd in tine Now Testament? What 
were the student-teacher relationships? 
What were Jews thinking about, debating over, 
aspiring for? What were the issues in that 
world of Roman oppression and Jewish long- 
ing For deliverance through a messiab? What 
were people suffering and hoping? These are 
the questions we ask in order to understand 


the New Testament better. 

Conclusion 


The work of the Jerusalem School is large- 
ly a linguistic and philological task — as is evi- 
dent from the above questions. We are devoted 
to getting a clearer understanding of the words 
of Jesus. 

We do not agree with each other about how 
to interpret the theological significance of our 
findings- Three of our members are orthodox 
Jews, and the rest of us are personal believers 
in Jesus. But nil of us are agreed on the impor- 
tance of reliable research methodology' aimed at 
obtaining trustworthy historical evidence for 
the meaning of Jesus’ words. 

Postscript 

There is a fourth reason that I am a mem- 



Pn>/i’,ss(fr Brad Hr Young, 


Jesus 
the Jewish 
Theologian 


\ 

V e w Testament professor and Jerusalem School mem- 
< . her Dr. Brad H, Young is eyeing the future. His Jesus 

the Jewish Theologian is rolling off the presses nf Hendrick- 
son Publishers in Peabody, Massachusetts, 


As the title suggests. Young's new book fixes Jesus firmly 
within the context of first-century Judaism. Pursuing the 
evidence wherever it may lead. Young makes no apologies 
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her of the Jerusalem School. It relates Lo 
methodology in theology. I am a member 
of the Jerusalem School because we Christians 
need to recover balance in our New Testament 
theology. We have studied the Greek world. We 
need to study the Jewish world* 

Since the oldest copies of the New Testa- 
ment are in Greek* theological scholarship has 
studied the Greek world and its pagan philoso- 
phies and values. This has been important in 
the effort to understand the target audience of 
the Gospel. However, now is the time to create 
a balance that has been lacking in our century. 
Alongside the concentration on the study of the 
Greek-speaking audience, we need a new con- 
centration on the study of the sources. The ori- 
gin of the sources is not in the pagan world, 
but in the Jewish world of the people of the 
Bible. 

It h as been amazing to us. trained as vve 
were in Greek ways, to discover the Jewish 


world of Jesus. It is disturbing to avalize that 
we could have drifted so far away from this 
world. Understand Lug the Jewish background 
to the I ife and words of Jesus helps us focus on 
what is genuinely new and revolutionary about 
Jesus, to focus on what is significantly crucial 
to his identity. 

To us Christians, both the divine and human 
sides of Jesus have become clearer. Using Jew- 
ish terminology, Jesus shocked his audience: 
^He who does my words,' 1 “Take my yoke." ’‘The 
Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive 
sins,” etc. Such statements manifest the bank- 
ruptcy of “humanistic Christianity, 1 * which pre- 
tends that Jesus never claimed to be divine. 

Focusing on Jesus 1 Jewish heritage is what 
restores balance to New Testament theology. 
The clearer our perception of the biblical and 
early rabbinic Jewish heritage of Jesus, the 
brighter our theological clarity about his iden- 
tity becomes, m 


for Jesus' Jewishness and boldly deals with 
its implications for understanding Jesus' 
teachings** Three hundred and twenty 
pages in length, the hook has two forewords, 
one by Professor Marvin Wilson, the other by 
Rabbi David Wolpe. 

Even more significant is Young’s forth- 
coming The Far a hies of Jesus in Light of 
Jewish Tradition and Christian Interpreta- 
tion, Nearing the final stages of completion, 
this manuscript is a major scholarly achieve- 
ment that may set the standard for New 
Testament parabolic research. Building upon 
the pioneering work of his mentor. Professor 
David Flusser, Young thoroughly examines. 
Jesus' parables against the backdrop of Sec- 
ond Temple-period Jewish literature, the 
literature of the rabbis, and even Greco- 
Roman parallels. The result is a fresh, high- 
ly iUumiuaLing look at Jesus' parables and 
the message they carry. 

In addition to writing books and articles, 
Young is a full-time professor at Oral 
Roberts University, where he has taught I’nr 
seven years. During this time. Young has 
had a profound impact on the students and 


curriculum of the University’s seminary. In 
fact, with the active support of the semi- 
nary ’s dean , Dr, Paul Chappell, Young is 
laying the foundations for a doc Loral pro- 
gram in Early Christianity and Judaic Stud- 
ies. This program holds untold potential for 
bringi ng about a long and much needed cor- 
rective in Christian preaching, teaching and 
th i n k i ng rega rd i ng C h ri s ti a n i ty T s per cep - 
lion of the Jewish people and their faith. 
Moreover, such a program would contribute 
significantly to producing a new generation 
of Christians scholars with the necessary 
skills to pursue in-depth comparative stud- 
ies i revolving the Synoptic Gospels and oth - 
er ancient sources that stem from Judaism 
of the late Second Temple period. 

See also Youngs article, ““Save the Adulteress!!' 
Ancient Jewish Rasp ansa in the GuspelYT New 
Testament Studitw -I |! i Iftfla.'. 

For further information about Dr. Youngs 
work-, write to: Dr. Brad IT Young* Gospel 
Research Foundation* P.Q, Box 35234, Tul- 
sen OK 74153. I S A, 
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A Selective List of Books and Articles by 
Members of the Jerusalem School 


Divin, David, “A Hebraic Nuance of 
lego: Key to Undemanding l.uke 
18: 1 IS— 1 9,‘ Jerusalem Pgmpeetivt 
42, 43 & 44 1994 •. 37-33. 45. 

. -Matthew 16: J 8: Thu 

Ltetros- petra Word pi ay— Greek . 
Aramflic. or Hebrew?"' Jerusalem 
Perspective 46 & 47 '’1994', 32-38. 

. and Roy B. Blizzard. 

Undemanding the Difficult Us 
uf Jesus, 2nd rev. ecL Shippanzhutg, 
PA: Destiny Image Publishers, 

1994. 

Fielda, Weston, Unformed and 
Unfilled: A Critique of the Gap 
Theory af Genesis 1:1, ‘j , Nil t lev. 

NJ: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., 1976, 

. “Sodom und Gomorrah: 

Tradition, Mntif and Meaning in, 
Genesis 18, 19." Ph..D, diss,, Hebrew 
University or Jerusalem, 1993. 

. Notes on Jeremiah and 
Lamentations lor Lhe New American 
Standard Bible, S t □ dy * ft eft* r e nee 
■edition. Ln H a bra. CA: Lockm&n 
Koun da Lio n, fori hcomi n ", 

Plumsen David, Judaism and the 
Gripi run of Christianity, Jerusalem: 
MslgnK Press, 1986, 

. "The Dead Sea Sect and 

Pre> Pauline Chd^Unnity.' Tn 
Scripta Htvrosolym itana -t: Aspects 
of the Dead Sea Scroll?., Chaim 
Rabin and Yigael Yadin, ed.s_, 2nd 
ed.„ pp. 2I5--2G6. Jerusalem: 

Magnes Press, 1965. 

. “Mary nod Israel In 
A! ary: Image* at' the hfother of Jeans 
in Jewish and Christian Perspective, 
pp. 7-lb, Philadelphia: Fortress 
Pre.sR, 1986. 

. "Jesus, His Ancostiy, and 

the Commandment of Love. - ’ In 
Jesus’ Jewishness; Exploring the 
Place of Jesus in Efarly Judaism , 

■i antes H. Cbarlesworth, cd.. pp. 
153-174. New York: Crossroad 
Publish i ng Co. , ! 99 1 , 

. The Spiritual History of 

the Dead Sea Si e>. Tel- Aviv: MOD 
Books, 1989. 


. “Jesus." In Encyclopaedia 

Judaica, 10:10 14. Jem an lem: Kfiter 
Publishing House. 1972. 

. “The Ten Commandments 

and the New Testament.' Tn The 
Ten Commandments in History and 
lYodition. Eon-Kion Segal. ed. r pp. 
219-246. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1990. 

Lindsey, Robert L, “A Modified Two- 
Documunt Theory of the Synoptic 
Dependence and Interdependence" 
Novum Testa men turn 6 1 1963i r 
£39-263. 

-.A Hebrew Ti'nn slat tan 0} 
the Gospel uf Mark, 2nd ed- Jerusa- 
lem: Dugilh Publishers, 1973. 

■, ed, A Comparative Greek 

Cuncordnnce of the- Synoptic Gospels 
3 vols. Jerusalem: Dugiih Publishers, 
1985-1989. 

. Jesus Rnhhi dr Lard: The 

Hebren Story of dews Behind Our 
Gospel $. Oak Creek, \V|; Cornerstone 
Publishing, 1990. 

. The Jesus Source*: l i-V. 

Standing the Gaspers. Tulsa, OK: 
HaKeaher, 1990. 

Not ley, K, Steven* “The Concept oi' 
the Holy Spin! in Jewish Literature 
of t he Second Trnnple Period and 
‘Pre-Pauline' Christianity." Pli.D. 
diss,. Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem. 1993. 

Rootling, Hnlvor. “Mark 7:1 -23 

Traditions of the EM era " Immanuel 
12 ' 198 If 44-84. 

— . “Word Statist ! ch and the 

M i nor Agree me i l1 s rtf th « S.yn optic 
Gospels." Bible et Infortnatiquei 
Proceedi rtfiti of the Second Inter- 
national Colloquium ott Bible und 
Computer (Jerusalem, 9- Hi do in. 
vm>. Paris: Champion, 1989. 

SafruL Charm, and Samuel Belkin. 

The Midrash of Philo. New York: 
Yeshiva University Press, 1989. 

— . U'bfi'i'f-n and the. Temple, 

Berlin and New York: Waller de 
G ruyter, fertheom Eng . 


Safrjii, Shmuel, ed. The Literature 
of the Sages, Purl I. Assen , The 
Netherlands: Van Gorcnm & Co., 
1987. 

, and Menahem Stem, 

eds The Jewish People in the 
First Century. 2 vols. As sen. The 
NeLh El-lands: Van Gorcurti & Co.. 
1974-1976. 

. “Teaching of Pietist? in 

Mishnaic Literature," The Journal 
of Jewish Studies 16 ' 1965 k IS - 33. 

, and David Fluaser. " The 

Slave of Two Masters." Immanuel 
6 ' 1976 1, 30-33, 

. “The Jewish Cultural 

Nature of Galilee in the First 
Lon Lury. ,r / m man uel 24 •■'25 1 1990 ', 
147-188. 

Young. Brad H. The Jewish Back- 
ground la the lord's Prayer. Dayton, 
OH: Center fur Judaic-Christifui 
Studies, (984. 

. “The Ascension Motif of 2 

Corinthians 12 in Jewish, Christian 
and Gnostic Tbxts.’' Gmee Them 
logical Journal 9.1 1 1988), 73-103. 

, and David Ftusser, 

"Messianic Blessings in Jewish and 
Christian Tests 7 In Judaism and 
the Origins of Christianity. David 
Fluster. pp, 28" -309. Jerusalem 
Magnes Press. 1988. 

. Jesus and His Jewish 

Parables; Rediscovering the Roofs of 
Jesus' Teaching. Mahwah, NJ: 

Pauli st Press., 1989- 

, “The Cross. Jesus and the 

Jewish People.' Immanuel 84/25 

199th, 23-34. 

. ""Sa ve t lie Ad ulleress!' 

A ncient Jewish Respansa i -n the 
Gospels? H iVcti- Testament Studies 
41 1 1995 l 

. JfeauLSf the Jewish Theo- 
logian. Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 3995. 

The Para hies of Jesus f 0 

Light of Jewish Tradition and 
Christian Interpretation , Assen : Van 
Gorcum, and Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, Forthcoming. 
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Affiliates of the 
Jerusalem School 


The Jerusalem School's L’.S. affiliates 
peer Riadges for Pence, P.O, Box 331-15, 
Tulsa, OK 74153 iTel. 91^663-1998; Fax 
918-663-4843.'; Ctnkr fur Judaie- 
C Kristian Cindies. P.G. Box 293040. 
Dayton, OH [5-129 'Tel. 513-434-4550; 
Fa X 5 1 3 - -[ 39-0 230 1 ; C cli tre fo r I h e 
Study of Biblical Research. FO. Box 
2050, Redlands, CA 92373 <Tfrl. 909-793- 
■ K-WjO; Fax 909-793-11)71 and HaKesher. 
9939 S, 71 hi East Ave,. Tulsa, OK 74133 
i He). 9 18-298-2515; Fax 9 16-298-38 16). 

Tilt- Jerusalem School's L ti. affiliate 
is: CFI Communications, 15 Tbdding- 
tun Business Park, Station Road, Tfd- 
dingtem, Middx., TWll 9BQ (Tel. 061- 
943-0363; Fax 051-943-3767' 


Bridges for Peace 


Bridges Tor Peace, directed by Clarence 
Wpj/non i s itn evangel icEti, Ch ri *t!:m u igi l- 
rdzatien headquartered in Jerusalem, 
Bridges for Peace was established by the 
late Or. O. Douglas Young to facilitate 
Christiau-Jewish understanding while 
encou ragi ng greater support For the 1 a ltd 
and people* of Israel. International in 
scape, with representative 1 * in many coun- 
tries, die urg: [[fixation publisher the wide- 
ly circulated bimonthly, Dispatch from 
Jerusalem. 

Bridges for Peace nuts the only fond 
bank in Israel. The bank distributes over 
one ton of Food to Israel '* new immigrants 
and needy each day, along with kitchen 
supplies, blankets and school kits Lo 
immigrant, families. Over 10,000 immi- 
grant families have already been helped. 


■ Center for Judaic- 
Christian Studies 

The Center Fur Juduic-Chiistiiin 
Studies, directed by Dwight Pryor, is a 
nonprofit organization that seeks to 
cultivate among Christians an appreci- 
ation Of their Hebrew her: luge. A 
founding member of the Jerusalem 
School, Dwight believes that to explore 
and underhand the Jewish main nr the 
Christum faith is lo expand and enrich 


the Christian expe- 
rience, This prem- 
ise is at the heart 
of the educational 
endeavors oF the 
Center, 

The Center haa 
produced 0 13-part 
television scries. 

The Quest: The Jen - 
ish Jesus; pub- 
lished books, such 
a* the award -win- 
ning Archaeology of 

(he Land of l he Bible • Mazur, Dmihk j da\ , 
and the best -selling Our Father A bra h am: 
Jewish Rrtots of the Christian Faith (Wil- 
son, Berdmans); sponsored scholarly 
research in Israel; and conducted nation- 
al conferences., sum inure and lectures in 
elmrehes of nil den urn mat inns. 

■ HaKesher 

HaKesher 'Hebrew For "‘the Connec- 
tion" j is directed by Ken and Lenore Mul- 
liean. Kelt is a microbiology supervisor, 
Leitore, the daughter of Dr. Robert Lind- 
sey, is faculty nielli her at Oral Robert* 
University. Bite grew up in Israel und is 
fluent in Hebrew 1 . 

HaKesbers principal objectives arc 
to foster tiwareneSS Of Liu- Jewish rents 
of the Christian Faith, promote teaching 
of the Hebrew language and culture in 
the local church ns an aid to in-depth 
Bible Study, and serve os a clearinghouse 
of information for people and organiza- 
tions interested in a Hebraic perspective, 
HaKeshcr devotes much of its efforts to 
disscnuruitLiig the Writings, lecture* Und 
sermons of Robe rt Li ad rev For exn m pic. 
it is possible- to obtain from HaKesher 
CPSsette tapes of .sermon.- Robert Lind- 
sey preached in Jerusalem in the late 
1970s. and early 1980s. 


■ Centre for the Study of 
Biblical Research 

The Centre for the- Study of Biblical 
Research ( O.S.B.E. . directed bv Dr. 



Ken unci Mufficun bit sy irl (he offices of HaKesher. 


William Bean, wait founded in 198-1 to 
augment the work of the Jerusalem 
School. C.S.B.Rs initial focus wa* to gen- 
eral*- funds to pur chose- computer equip- 
ment for Lhe School. ^For the first years 
of the School’* existence, C.S.B.R. was 
the School's only source of financial sup- 
port. i C.S.B.R. now- publishes Fluent R?fi- 
lical and Modem Hebrew, a home-study 
Hebrew course, and note as JERUSALEM 
PERSPECTIVES U.S. subscription office, 
C.S.B.R. organizes conferences and sem- 
inars, und recently has established sev. 
era! Synoptic Gospel Study Groups that 
meet monthly in the southern fa I i forma 
area. Dr, Bean'* new book. „Vci< Theo- 
mi res: A Perspective of New Testament 
Teachings Through Hebraic jFvc*, was 
juSl published by Co merit Cute Pits*. 

■ CFI Communications 

TFT Communications, directed by 
Derek White, is the UK, office of Chris- 
tian Friend* of Israel, CFTs main objec- 
live* are m express friendship and soli- 
dnrity with Israel and the Jewish people; 
impart to Christ bin* an understanding 
of tb eir Jewish routs und of modern 
Israel; counter ntiti-Judai^m embedded 
in Christian preaching, touching and 
thinking: and stimulate Christians to 
pray for Israel. CFI directs much of it* 
efforts toward education, publishing a 
bimonthly newsletter and monthly digest 
of current events in and around Israel, 
and producing videos and cassette tape*. 
CFI has also developed a wide range of 
practical assistance projects in Israel. 
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Archaeology 


by Ronny Reich 

In 1969, large stone 
containers were 
unearthed in the Jewish 
Quarter excavations in 
Jerusalem's Old City, 
“What were these 
vessels used for?” the 
archaeologists asked. 
The Gospel of John 
provided the answer. 

Stone 


I n December 1969 we started to dig in Area 
R of the Jew ish Quarter excavations, The 
late Professor Nahman Avigad directed the 
excavations, and Ami Mazer, now Professor of 
Archaeology at the Hebrew University, was 
Area Supervisor, When Ami was called up for 
reserve army duty. 1 replaced him. 

As the work advanced, we discovered that 
the building in Area B was destroyed in a vio- 
lent fire. We soon named this building the 
"Burnt House." The fire had caused the build- 
ing's walls to collapse, trapping under them 
everything that had been in the house. From 
Lhe pottery vessels and coins found in the build- 
ing (the latest of the coins were minted in the 
fourth year of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
69 C.E..1 1 , we concluded that the building, along 
with the entire city of Jerusalem, was destroyed 
in the year 70 C.E. 

We were surprised to find in the “Burnt 
House" many stone objects— stone tables ( rec- 
tangular tables, resting on a single leg, and 
round tables, supported by three legs), stone 
containers, stoppers, trays, lids, sundials, mor- 
tars and pesLles, and other objects that served 
purposes we still cannot determine. All of these 
objects were found in pieces, smashed by the 
falling walls. Everything was photographed 
and recorded as found and then moved to the 
laboratories of the Israel Museum in Jerusa- 
lem. Several years were spent in the restoration 
of these vessels — assembling, fitting and glu- 
ing together the broken pieces. 






Excavation of other private 
houses in the “Upper City” of 
Second Temple-period Jerusa- 
lem, and buildings in the area 
near the western and southern 
walls of the Temple Mount, as 
well as at sites such as Masada, 

Hcrodinm, Jericho, Gamla and 
Jot a pa to in Galilee, have 
demonstrated that stone ves- 
sels were common in the Sec- 
ond Temple period r especially 
during the first century B.C.E. 
and first century C,E.h Fur- 
thermore, stone vessels were 
move abundant in the land of 
Israel in this period than in any 
ether period of its history. 

The abundance of stone ves- 
sels is probably due to Jewish 
religious regulations relating to 
ritual purity that were developed 
in the Second Temple period. These 
regulations pertain mainly to the 
Temple and Temple Mount area and 
the various activities that occurred 
there such as sacrifices and priestly 
offerings. The sages of this period 
classified the materials from which 
vessels and other household objects 
were made on the basis of each mater- 
ials susceptibility to different sources of 
impurity. We may divide these materials into 
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Above: 

.4 special exhibit at the 
Israel Museum featured 
the beautiful mosaics 
and exquisite stoneware 
found in /he drivisli 
Quarter exe a ration a. 
Ante the huge gablet-like 
stone jam far hauseh aid 
water storage. 

Page 31} 

The first af the giant 
stone Water storage 
jars to he discovered. 

The pieces of this jar 
were dug up in the 1930s 
in Jerusalem \t Did Cl ty 
by R, H' Hamilton, direc- 
tor of f he mandatory 
Poles ti tte Depa rtmen t 
of Antiquities, Until the 
"It urn t limine* excava- 
tions in H'.lCit, only one 
other jar of this type 
had I'ame to light. 


three general categories: 

1. Materials that are susceptible to im puri- 
ty i for example, by being touched by a person 
with an infectious skin disease ). Objects made 
of such materials have to be purified by immer- 
sion itt a mikveh f ritual immersion pool). Most 
materials (wood, metal, textiles, leather and 
others} belong to this category. 

2. Materials that cannot be purified once 
they arc made impure. This category refers 
mainly to pottery, as the sages had to take into 
account the biblical regulation. “A day pot that 
the man touches must be broken” (Lev. 15:12}. 
The sages ruled Lhai if a source of impurity 
touches the inside of a vessel made of pottery, 
it cannot be purified, and therefore must be 
broken or perforated so that it can never again 
be used as a container. At a later stage, glass 
was also added to thss category. The vessels 
mentioned in .Jesus' statement in Luke 11:39 1= 
Mt. 23:25). "You Pharisees cleanse the outside 
of the cup and of the dish, hut inside you are Full 
of extortion and wickedness," are no doubt pot- 


tery vessels and belong to this category. 

3. Materials that by definition cannot be 
defiled by any sort of impurity. Among these 
materials is stone. A stone object or vessel is 
always exempt from this problem <cf. Mishnah, 
Oholot 5:5). 

The immunity of stone to defilement is sure- 
ly the reason for tlve abundance of stone vessels 
in this period. It was preferable to pay more 
for stone vessels and be on the safe side than 
use less-expensive pottery vessels that were 
always in danger of becoming defiled and hav- 
ing to be discarded. 

One fascinating type of stone object discov- 
ered in the "Burnt House 7 ’ was a container 
shaped like a gianL goblet or chalice. The ves- 
sel rests on a narrow foot with a flat base. This 
is the largest type of container excavated by 
us < about 70 cm. high on the average and 
requiring two men to move when empty) and 
several of them were found. 

This vessel is made of a single block of the 
local chalk — a particularly soft limestone. To 
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produce such a vessel, a craftsman would, soak 
a large block of stone with water to make the 
stone Even softer, set it on a rotating ■wheel, 
and then, with the atone rotating, use ft sharp 
implement fastened to a side stand to carve 
the vessel’s profile. Afterwards, the inner pail 
of the container was hollowed out by hand. 

What purpose did these large vessels serve? 
Because of their size it is certain that these 
vessels were not used as tableware like the 
stone cups, plates and trays that were 
unearthed. The answer is found in the Gospel 
of John in the story of a wedding celebration at 
Cana in Galilee. John 2:6 says, “There stood 
there Tot the place where the wedding cele- 
bration was held] sis stone water jars, each 
holding from two to three met ret ea [twenty to 
thirty gallons]." The Gospel of John is appar- 
ently the only ancient source that mentions 
such vessels. 

The verse in John points to the fact that 
water was stored in houses in stone vessels. 


In the first century, when one needed water, 
one could always go to the cistern and draw 
water; however* it seems that as a matter of 
convenience water was drawn in quantity and 
stored inside the house in large stone contain- 
ers. Pottery jars could also have been used as 
waterpots, hut such jars were constantly in 
danger of becoming ritually impure. Any such 
defilement meant the loss of the jar and its 
water. 

it might be noted that all the giant goblet- 
like stone jars have shallow recesses on the 
upper side of their rims, an indication that they 
were covered by a lid. These lids were probably 
made of wood since no correspondingly targe 
stone lids ware found with the stone jars. 

The discovery of stone jars in the “Burnt 
Rouse” illustrates how an historical record can 
clarify an archaeological puzzle. Sometimes 

Exampitt of tne mam 

the service is extended in the other direction — pieces of stoneware 
a n arch a eel ogica I fi nd otic n dram ati cal ly il lus- r.vrn vatnrs di sewered 
trates an ancient text, g[3 in the Burnt House, 
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Sea of 

Galilee 

Museum 

Opens 
Its Doors 


A unique museum now awaits the 
visitor to Israel— Beit Ha-Ogort/m 
(House of the Anchors). Located 
at Kibbutz Ein Gev on the Sea of 
Galilee's eastern shore/ the new 
museum’s exhibits are a delight to 
the eye and a learning experience 
par excellence. 
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\ \ ibbutz Kin Gev member Mendel Nun 
JL. Skhns devoted most of bis adult life to 
studying ancient fishing an the Sea of Galilee, 
and is the foremost authority on this subject. 
With the museum's opening. Nun has realized 
his dream of establishing a museum that not 
only would house his collection of antiquities, 
but also instill in others his love for the Sea of 
Galilee acid its history. 

Nun arrived at Ein Gev before the State of 
Israel was founded, and has been collecting 
stone anchors, net weights and other ancient 
artifacts for decades along the shores of the 
Lake. His knowledge of local topography and 
ancient sites is profound, and he has located 
several ancient ports around the Lake that 
operated in the time of Jesus. 

Nun has written extensively about the Sea 
of Galilee, its ancient harbors, water levels and 
fishing techniques. His 196*1 book.,'\m r ftVi7 Jew- 
ish Fisheries (in Hebrew (, won the prestigious 
Ben-Zvi Prize, Nun’s understanding of ancient 
fishing techniques is not solely academic, He 
himself worked a number of years as a fisher- 
man at Ein Gev before the introduction of mod- 
em, commercial fishing techniques on Lhe Lake. 
The fishing methods that Nun learned as a 
young man had nut changed much from those 


that Peter, James and John once used* 

Besides housing Nun’s unsurpassed collqc- 
tion of antiquities, the museum has just 
acquired a replica of Lhe famous “‘Jesus Boat 1 " 
discovered in Ibbti near the ancient site of Mag- 
da la. The replica was made in Egypt by crafts- 
men using traditional construction techniques 
and is now on display at the museum. 

The new museum is a tremendous resource 
for Christians, Nun’s explanations and demon- 
strations of setting or easting various types of 
fishing nets bring to life the Gospel accounts 
of Jesus 1 call of his first disciples. The Jesus 
Boat replica is a stimulating visual aid that 
helps one appreciate the profession of these 
first disciples. Moreover, Ein Gev has a won- 
derful lakeside fish restaurant where the hun- 
gry. modern-day disciple can enjoy a plate of 
St. Peters fish and a breathtaking view. 

What does the future hold for the Sea of 
Galilee Museum? Ein Gev is located a short 
distance to the south of the ancient city and 
port of Gergesa, site of the Gergcsenc domoni- 
ac’s healing ‘Lk. 6:26tT L If interest in Lhc muse- 
um grows, Ein Gev, capitalizing on its location, 
may build an educational tourist center that 
would include a reconstructed first-century 
fishing village, complete with people in authen- 


Opposite: 

Mendel Nun paint* to ff 
dr taring on the exterior 
of the new museuTii. The 
d rti lit itg <of a boat V 
prow ) teas made from a 
baa-re! ief found in a 
(iven ty-nin ih century B.C. 
Egyptian tomb. Note the 
alone u neh or net i r the 
fisherman on the boat Is 
deck. Nun i* standing 
next to n huge anchor^ 
a hoped cult stone. Hang- 
ing abaee it is u normal- 
sized anchor. 

Below: 

The facade of Be i 1 Hh - 
Ogiin e m (House of th e 
Anchors) at Kibbutz 
Ein Gev. 
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Above: 

Exh ihited in the museum '« 
display fasts — tinea 
netting, netting needles* 
ring-shaped tec id net 
sinkers (above needles), 
n nd stnne net weights 
and hi n Jeer# of various 
sizes and shape is- 

Right: 

Kibbutz Bin Gev is tocuf- 
ed cm the eastern eaaxi of 
the Sea of Galilee* oppce 
site the city of Tiberias. 

Fur right: 

Druicing of a musaie 
from u sixth-century AJ>. 
eh u iy/i in D'anxjorflan 
f reproduced an ihe 
museum 'x exterior tea 10. 

1 Courtesy ofMsndei Nun/ 



r 
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tic dress j fish tanks displaying indigenous 
aquatic life, arid fishermen drying and mending 
their nets. Every visitor to the center would 
have an opportunity to throw a real cast-net 
and catch a St. Peter’s fish. 

Even at tins initial stage of the museum s 
development, a visit to the Sea of Galilee Muse- 
um is a necessary part of every tourist's itin- 
erary. Nun and assistant curator, Yae! Ben- 
Ynsef. love to show the exhibits to visitors and 
answer questions. Nun's passion for the Sea of 
Galilee, its fishermen and sailors, their nets 
and boats, is infectious. The Lake has captured 
Nun’s heart, and no one, after meeting him. 
ever looks upon it in the same way. 

For information about museum visits, write 
or phone: Mendel Nun , Beit Ba-Ogamm, 14940 
Kibbutz Ein Gev, Israel (Tel. 972-0-758998, J, 



Left: 

tie produced on the muse- 
urn's exterior u-att is a 
coin minted in IQ9 A.D. by 
the city of Tiberias ton 
the Sea of Galilee’s ice /it- 
em ah ore). Not s u rpris- 
ingly\ the anchor was 
one of the city’s symbols. 

Below: 

Museum exhibits intro- 
duce the Sea of Galilee’s 
fish and the ancient 
fishing techniques used 
to catch them . 








mendel nun 
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The Jerusalem School: 
A Unique Collaboration 


T he Jerusalem School of Synoptic 
Research is a consortium of Jewish 
and Christian scholars who are 
examining the Synoptic G-uspelh i Matthew, 
Mark and Luke) within Lhn cimlejcnif 
the lang uag e and culture: in which Jesus 
lived. Their work confirms that Jesus, 
like other Jewish sages, taught in He- 
brew and used uniquely rabbinic leach- 
ing methods. 

The Jerusalem Schtjnl scholars believe 

Jesus’ words were (irsL transmitted ill 
Hebrew, acid that these Wards can be rWQV- 
ered from the Greek texts of the Synoptic 
Gospel. '! he School's objective is to recon- 
struct as much as passible of Jps.iir' Hebrew 
teaching. 


As a means to its objective, the Jeru- 
salem School has begun preparations for 
production of the Jerusalem Syn&ptii 
Commentary, a He tailed commentary op 
l.ht 1 Synoptic Gospels that will reflect Lins 
i 31 sight provided by tilt School’s research. 
Current research of Jerusalem School 
members and others is reported in the 
pages of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE. 

The Jerusalem School was registered 
in Israel as a non-profit research instiLuLe 
in 1985. Jla members arc Prof. David 
Flusser, Dr. Kobort L. Litvtkoy, Pnrf. Shmue'l 
Safi-aL David Bivin, Dr. Weston W. Fields, 
Sir R, Steven Kotley, Dwight A, Pryor, 
Holvnr Running. h liryi Running, Pmf. Ghana 
Safrai and Prof. Bradford H. Veiling. 


International Synoptic Society 


T he International Synoptic Society 
supports the Jerusalem School of 
Synopfi c Research by aervi ng aa a 
vehicle through which iiitorvslcd iitdivid- 
uala can participate in the School's 
research. 

The Society raises financial support 
for publication of the Jerusalem School's 
research, such as the Jenrnilem Synoptic 
Commentary, foci litotes informal discus- 
sion group* focusing on the Synoptic 
Gospels; sponsors student research assis- 
tants and other volunteers who work 
with the Jerusalem School. 

Annual membership in the Society is: 
Regular £6-0 or us?ttM); Fellow £180 nr 
$300; Spun nor £300 or $500; Patron £600 
or $1000: Lifetime membership £3000 i>r 
$6000 and over. Membership dues can be 
paid in monthly or quarterly installments, 
end in most currencies. 

Members 4 1 IT he Society receive 0. 
beautiful cerLifleato of membership and 
a free subscription to JERUSALEM PEI!3- 


Pur rrvK, They are also entitled to unique 
privileges such as |ire- publication rid eas- 
e's i i T Cfitit merit a ty mutciiuls, including 
preliminary reconstructions of storks in 
the conjectured biography of Jesus. 

Major publications of the Jerusalem 
School will he inscribed with Society 
members’ names. 

Checks should be made payable to 
"Jerusalem School” und desigouLed “TBS." 
Members in the United States can receive 
a to n - deductible receipt by sending their 
dues through the Jerusalem School’s I’.S. 
affiliates: Bridges for Pence, P.O. Box 
33145, Tulsa. OK 74 lo3 t.Tul. 918-663- 
199$: Fax 91 $-663-48-131: Center for Judaic. 
Christian Studies, P.O. Box 293040. 
Dayton, OH 45429 (Tel, 513-434-4550; 
Fax 513-439-0230); Centre for the Study 
of Biblical Research, P.O, Box 2050. 
Redlands, t 'A 92373 Thl 91 '9-793-4669; 
Fax 9U9-793-107U; and Hn Kosher, 9939 
S. 71st Fast Avc., Tulsa, OK 74133 (Tel, 
913-293-2515; Fax 918-293-BSlO), 


Glossary 

Liggudub (nlva bnggiiduh ■ tin- i-chi^fil >4ny inl- 
and scriptural expopUinn uflbu saxes, in eaiHFfiit 
to their hatnchic statements; tho non-legal part of 
rnlibimc literal ure in contrast lo hiilucbnh 
nggadio ugttd'ik ' pertsiniug to siijgadflh 
BALE. — abbreviation or'ISeffire Common Em," 
corresponding to tJ.C. in Christian terminology. 
J»:ai'KAt.CM PERSPECTIVE uses B.C.E and C.E in 
jirrirli's by Jrwi^li scholars 
bfr-t mitirash — IS 1 Z'Z. Ae( tnitf-fLASH, houm; Ijf 
study center for study and teaching of" the Tbmh. 
The bcl mid- RASH was usual fa connected with a 
.-tynngiiXuL-. and learning tonlt plnn- in lfa* L syna- 
gogue's assembly hall or in a mum adjoin i ng it. 
C.E. — abbreviation of “Common Bra ," correspond- 

inginA tl in Christian terminology. 
ihirnhun — a Jar. ish preaches- who i.s jwirticuWEy 
skilled in aggadah and gives sermons and exposi- 
lion?- of the biblical text in accordance with 
midrafhic excKc^is, 

hulaetlilh ~Z v ! Aj-JK-UX; s lured fa- HOT, 

halachot > law, regulaticiEi . the legal ruling on a pur- 
ticuJiir issue: Lhc body of Jewish law especially the 
k'Uol ju'irt nf rahtnoic Liuin'itun', 
kibbuUikehUts — fl collective farm or sJc-LtEnmctil 
in Israel. 

mldrp.sb iZ”zz, aiid-RASH ! liter, illy, an inquiry 
ur investigaliihfi. but us a trehmral term, “tnidmish' 
refers To a rabbi nic interpretation , or ex pcsi t ion, hpT 
biblical text . The- term cun also be upphed to a col- 
I lotion III" :--:il-1-i yxptmitkin^ nf, pipilfili red, U> the 

wbolt roidrushit Literature' written dcinEip the find 
millennium A. Li 

msh i (jot ■ r’X’~ Z m it / i < /l * plum I ■ if rnj'Jrn ■ h 

mill rph Z . mtk T 'A 'il. a aisl ri r ri clu.. aenun i il it 

tion | of water 1 1 poo) of water for immersing the 
body to punfy il Irwr rit usd u nclctmne&s Th* «i r^n.'/r 
i.^ aiimilrtrly tiJMid Ex>puriA Ve^'kiNusn Hi d:-! :! !■ 
Immersion <n a ntikwfi i-i alsa iibligatAVy for pros- 
clytce. as pnrt eftheir ceremony of conversion. 

R, ihi'r FoEli^h IrtmsLdlion of ”, nn abbrcviaitum 
wind in rabbi trie literature for the honorifle Lilies 
1 ra-BJ, Rulibi ', ~Z~ - rd HA \ , Rabban ■, Z - 
S.njp.Ravi and “Z” ira-BE-na. Habbenu: 

Second Temple period — hi orally, the period 
IYuhi th<. rebuilding vf thi' Teiaplf ' -SSC-ijS BC > 
to les destruction by the Romans in 70 A ti. The 
term usually refers to the IsitLcr pnrl of this peri- 
od, hcKirming wuh the Hiwnwhenh Uprtslnjj in 
I SS fi r and often extending to 1 he end > if Lbe Bar- 
Kuchvo Revolt in 135 A.D. 

Sepl Luigint • lhc second-century B i thcekTraiie- 

I ;j 1 iriEi of 1 hri Hh4iei‘iv Scriptures, 
synoptic EidjeLlsvE 1 frEilll lU-isslu urtkiL Cxyrji^unrx 
that I. a Greek word meaning "to view Logelher 
or lit the til me ti me": sped Fiddly , refers to the 
first three GosptL uf the New Testament, 

Turin ei it- < th rift ski — pertaining to the Tfmnairri 
”’F,T . rer ria^tM suget freui H itlel < died c. 10 
ft t: i in the *hec* of the s^-ncnLtion £e. ^130 A P. 
alter Rulibi Ychudid-i fin-Nasi, the rtlrtpilurnf 
the Mifth nah. Si ngu lar 8;r i la-S'A 1 , Tunn a 


Tronstiferution Ke y 

HFRR 1AV & AKAMAIC 

Syllables of Transliterated Words are separated hy 
dots. CnpU isliiEEitioji if used IO fndieare the accent 
nj syllrthle in wui-ds of more ttum one syllable. See 
p, IT ftf the New Dor |£)SS) inslil' fur A fall JpMi'ip- 
tianofthc ! nsn -I i L ltijI irui, in JgHUSAl^M 

PRHSfgtVttVE- 

Cun»ununTs Z - v "T- h lur silcinf ■ 

S - h Bilenl I - - g 1 - V 

z . - b 1—5 t - k 


— fa tviiioek , . L Mt nuftuml i 
E - 1 

' — V tor gflentl 

Z- k 

Z "" k Hike eh in 
i lie 8o>u i sh fix fl > 

*7 — 1 

0C*-m 
3^* n 
a 

Z - * ' voiced guttural i 



LI '"" r — la f I i ke la in 
natal 

P-k 

” — r 

2- sli 
r- a 
r— i 

The InriEl Ilf ttu l-.'ll'T 

at the end of a word. 
Vowels 

'The K i - u.ved here as 
a point, of reference . > 


— ti like a i h father; 
rarely like n in bone) 
K. K — n Hike a in 
lather I 

i? C i iike l- in net, or e 
i n hoy, or somewhere 
in between) 

N , N c 1 like e i n ne I ' 

"S. N i ' like i in skt- 
"S. S. ft d like- o in 
bone i 

’Ji. N u ■ like u in Hu ) 


S-e I jjlutlL, or US r-hcrl, 

as a In happening, or 
as long as e in neii 

DLpht hmugs 

'tl - fli 
"S - at 
”K - lii 

GREEK 

TmjL-liLHT.itiufL- me- bWid. 

on tin- Sucu'ty ofEibli 

Cal Literature- system. 
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Museum curator Mendel 
iXun fingering u atone 
net sinker attached to 
the replica of an ancient 
linen cast-net. All of the 
sin kern n long the net w 
edge i cere foil rid by Xu n 
OH the beaches uf the Sea 
of Galilee, 





Rea decs' Perspective 
[continued ham page 9) 

hour. This fee covers course study guides, text- 
books, supplies such es paper and pens, and 
postage for prepaid envelopes. I will need 9d cred- 
it hours to graduate, I have lots of time in here, so 
I could take 1&-20 credit hours per semester if 
funding were available, 

I need this degree so that I can further my bib- 
lical education in a more disciplined manner. I 
would like to go on io receive my doctorate, but if 
that is out of my reach 1 would at least like to 
earn a Masters Degree in biblical studies. At the 
present time my main focus is to complete the 
AA degree. Hopefully, with a high enough grade 
point average, T can position myself for enrolling 
in a school known for it’s academic excellence in 
Old Testament studies. 

Thank you once again for all of the hack issues 
that you sent me.. Please pray For me to be able to 
continue my studies, and especially pray for all of 
us here at l.S.P. to mature in Jesus. Our prayer is 
that your ministry will continue to expand 
throughout the scholarly world. 


Loren Huss 
Fort Madison, Iowa, LT.S.A. 


‘'Remember those in prison att though in prison 
with them" ■Heb. 13:3 i. JlifiUSALEM PMtSPErriYK 


winds free literature (including subscriptions to 
JP/ upon request to prisoners. Loren Hugs is 
presently mo ving a life sentence at the Iowa State 
Penitentiary. JP readers who reside in the United 
States and are interested in helping with Mr 1 hiss' 
college tuition, or with the purchase of books for 
him and other prisoners, may send (heir contri- 
butions to our affiliate in Tulsa. Oklahoma: 
HaKesher, 9939 S. 71st East Are., Tit! mi, OK 74133 
mi 918 293 2635; Fax 918-298-2426). HaKesh- 
er, directed by Ken and Leu ore Mu Hi can, receives 
and administers funds donated to prisoners. 
HaKesher will supply you with cr fax-deductible 
receipt far your donation. From time to time wc 
will publish reports from HaK&skeron the progress 
of prisoners supported by JERUSALEM PERSPEC- 
TIVE. JP readers may also send financial assis- 
tance to prisoners via JP's other affiliates (sec (he 
full list of affiliates, p. 29/, or through our office in 
Jerusalem, - Ed. 

CORRECTION 

The “x" mentioned in the explanation that accom- 
panied the reconstruction drawing of the Tfemplje 
Mount '.s southern wall ■ p. 30 u-f the Sepi.-Dce. 

1994 LeHiieiwas inadvertently omitted from the 
dm wi rig. The "x" all uu Id have » ppffiired on the 
monumental stairway. 1.5 centimeters to the npht 
of the fold separating pages 30 and 31, and 9 cen- 
li meters below the upper side of the black frame 
surrounding the drawing. 
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The Tour Includes A 
Full Day Seminar with 
Jerusalem School 
Scholars: 

• Professor David Flusser 
Hebrew University 

• Professor Shrrmel Sorrow 
Hebrew University 

• Professor Ghana Safrai 
C.T.U. Ulrechl, Netherlands 



Study the 
in the Land 

Mark your calendar— October 16-28, 1995 





* David Bivrn, Editor 
Jerusalem Perspective 

• Dr. R. Steven Notley 
King's College London 

• Hakor Panning 
Hebrew University 

• Joseph Frankovio 

The Jewish Theological Seminary 1 

University credit 
available! Write for 



Jerusalem Perspective is teaming up with King's College 
of London University and Bridges for Peace to provide a 
unique opportunity for Christians to explore the richness of 
Bible study in the Land of Israel Come with us as we travel 
the length and breadth of the biblical stage in the footsteps of 
patriarchs, prophets and preachers. Whether walking through 
the barren expanse of the Judean wilderness or enjoying the 
refreshing waters of a Galilean spring, you 're encouraged to 
bring all of your senses to this rich experience of land and 
people. Fresh insights from the fields of archaeology, culture 
and language will shed new light on difficult Bible passages. 
Reflection and lively dialogue also provide an opportunity to 
sharpen your personal perspectives. This is not just a tour, but 
an invaluable resource to your Bible study. Our aim is that 
each tour participant experience what was felt by the two on the 
road to Emmaus. Their hearts burned within them as the Lord 
spoke to them on the way. 
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Rooking and Information Centres: 

l.'.AVl..- C'ihrSnnijaHirs Tniur*. T j .O . FUi\ 1 as® i . 
Sava nna h. GA 3 L-S Hi T<! L . 

L’Ji . r Li ndu iLduiird-.. Ceptw for Educational 
SiTifiec#, Kmu* Collet London. Cornwall Hmisi; 
Armwtt, Wirterlon ] j'mdnp -SEC SIX 
ttraef: III*. K. Stewn Nolle,}, Ejbeiioh.-. 
EducatffliLal Snmcef;, [3nx 333, 
ytlSi'Jo McviifsireL Him. 

F‘M(tll; 1 1 KUf 4 tr4lGt V 'npisSi'n- «COM 

Extensions 

Extend yoniratudy in the Land Sintv you. nrt 
alnrmly hen , uki- advanUine id tin* iliinl annual 
Jewish Hoatit Owli-renet - 1 ■ r i -■ i - L by Stwrfcih 
^fud> i'5 dnys I, ortlw four -week Eiruiflus 
RducalnaUil S^ttin^-Kiimt* Callage Sabbsilitai] 

|>m(»nLrii fur i iiT-iy md Chri^tiftll ’i.M(k*^ ' linin';- 
dia 1.4.4 y fhEki'ivips th« Lulu 

Contact us about incentives 
for group leaders. 


^ Shjde-TT-I group in xpechng ihe remans of the 
atit-jenl synagogue or Gfaftain. Jflser pfioflp- The 
F'loin o? Gennescref and ine Seo Golilse 




